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The Restoration of the Courthouse in 
New Castle 


By Daniet F. Wo tcotrt * 


I'THIN the past thirty years, the interest of the resi- 
dents of New Castle in the preservation and restora- 
tion of the early American flavor of the town has been 

increasing. We all know that it was the colonial capital of what 
is now the state of Delaware, and, consequently, a number of 
colonial public buildings were located here, and in turn there 
was attracted an urban and prosperous population that built its 
residences, many of which still stand. 

Contrary to the popular notion, however, the buildings, 
particularly the private houses in the oldest section of town, 
were, for the most part, not erected during colonial times. That 
this is so is due to a variety of causes but primarily to the 
devastating fire of 1824, which destroyed the major part of the 
houses along the street, known as the Strand, the original street 
of the early settlement, and a large part of the old town, although 
the public buildings on the Green were not harmed. The old 
portion of New Castle today represents primarily an early 
nineteenth century town, whose buildings, with certain major 
structures excepted, were erected between 1790 and 1830. Res- 
toration in New Castle is in reality more in the nature of a 
preservation of what now exists of an American town which 
developed between late colonial and the early days of the nine- 
teenth century. 


* The Honorable Daniel F. Wolcott, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Delaware and a director of the Historical Society of Delaware, has presented in public 
addresses various aspects of the plans for restoration in New Castle, which serve as the 
basis for this paper. One address was given November 15 before the New Castle 
Historical Society, and another, December 4, 1956, before the Delaware Society of 
the Daughters of Colonial Wars. Justice Wolcott is also president of the New Castle 
Historic Buildings Commission. 
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No determined effort, however, was made to ensure the 
preservation of this authentic atmosphere until the 1920’s when 
Mr. Philip Laird acquired ownership of the George Read house, 
built around 1800,.on the Strand and other properties nearby. 
His effort was responsible to a large extent for recreating the 
authenticity of that original street. 

Shortly after, under the auspices of the New Castle Historica! 
Society, Amstel House, now a museum, was acquired, restored, 
and furnished, through the generosity of friends, with furniture 
of the period of its erection in 1730, This society also now oper- 
ates and maintains as a museum the Dutch house on Third 
Street, which was purchased and restored by the Society for the 
Preservation of Delaware Antiquities, organized by Mrs. Henry 
B. Thompson. The Academy on the Green, built about 1798, 
is now under long-term lease to Immanuel Church, which, over 
a period of years, has restored the building and is now engaged 
in furnishing it throughout. Around 1950 the Presbyterian 
Church raised a substantial sum of money to restore the original 
church which stands on Second Street. Under the direction of 
Mr. Albert Kruse, this restoration has been completed so that 
the building now stands with the same appearance which it 
had when it was built in 1707. 

With the exception of these, to my knowledge, no concerted 
effort toward the restoration or preservation of the old buildings 
of New Castle was started until shortly after the last war when 
Colonel Daniel Moore Bates and Mrs. F. B. Crowninshield organ- 
ized the nonprofit corporation, Historical Research, Inc., and 
retained the firm of Perry, Shaw, and Hepburn, of Boston, the 
Williamsburg architects, to prepare an architectural survey of 
the six blocks of old New Castle. One copy of this survey, by 
Mr. Andrew Hepburn, was presented in June, 1949, to the New 
Castle Historical Society and one to the Historical Society of 
Delaware, where it is available for reference. 

Following this report, Historical Research was transformed 
into Historic New Castle, Inc., which retained as its architect 
Mr. Kruse, of the firm, Pope and Kruse, whose services were 
available for consultation to any resident within the area of the 
survey. Of the number of instances of such consultation, the 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEW CASTLE CouRTHOUSE 


The above drawings of the courthouse, by Mr. Albert Kruse, consulting architect 
for Historic New Castle, Inc., represent the four stages of growth as described in 
the present article. They are as follows: I, the original construction, 1732; II, 1765; 
Ill, 1845; and IV, design for the projected restoration. It is interesting to compare 
these drawings with the 1804 sketch which faces the first page of this article. 
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most notable results are the building at the corner of Second 
and Delaware streets and the present Booth house, a former 
hostelry, at the corner of Delaware and Pearl streets. 

In addition to this primary purpose of restoration of prop- 
erty by private owners, Colonel Bates appointed a committee 
from among the Trustees of Historic New Castle to determine 
what should be the next major project. In June, 1950, the 
committee recommended the restoration of the old courthouse, 
and the Trustees approved and laid down the following pro- 
cedure. The first step was to be the completion of an archi- 
tectural survey of the building itself and the preparation of 
drawings and rough specifications of various feasible restorations 
of the building. At the same time, a complete search of all 
existing documentary sources was to be made to collect data 
regarding its growth of construction and the various details 
installed in it. 

Since the accumulation of this knowledge entailed the pros- 
pect of a substantial financial outlay, the Board decided that this 
phase of the project should be financed entirely by Historic New 
Castle. ‘Through the generosity of Mr. Rodney Sharp and the 
Trustees of New Castle Common, such funds were obtained and, 
by agreement with the Trustees of Market Square, then in con- 
trol of the building, the architects were permitted to probe into 
the structure itself to ascertain facts which, at that time, were 
unknown. 

Finally, it was decided that when the reports of the architects 
and historian were completed, and possible restorations deter- 
mined, the matter should be presented to the General Assembly 
with the request that it sponsor a restoration of the building. 
The Board entered into agreements with Perry, Shaw & Hep- 
burn, and Pope and Kruse to explore sufficiently to obtain 
information to design a restoration. At the same time, Miss 
Jeannette Eckman was retained to perform the search of docu- 
mentary sources of information. 

Over a period of months, the labors of architects and his- 
torian went forward and finally resulted in the formulation of 
as comprehensive a report concerning the restoration of the 
building as could, at that time, be made under the known facts. 
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There were clear indications from documentary sources that 
on the present site there had been an earlier courthouse, which 
had apparently contained both a courtroom and a jail, which 
probably was on the ground floor. This earlier courthouse, 
probably built around 1690, was burned in 1730, for we find 
that in that year William Kelsey was hanged for the crime of 
burning the courthouse to the ground. 

Thereafter, steps were immediately taken by the authorities 
to replace the structure, which was completed probably in 1732, 
or a year or so later. ‘This new courthouse remains today as the 
present central part of the existing building. 

Architects have definitely established the central portion as 
the earliest section. For example, the outside measurements of 
the central building and the wings, when compared with interior 
measurements, demonstrate clearly that the width separating 
the wings from the central part is greatly excessive. Apparently, 
each wing has independent walls as did the central building. 

Furthermore, actual interior probing into the walls demon- 
strated that the splayed water table on the central building and 
also the belt course above the second floor windows passed 
through the east wing in the juncture of the walls. ‘These two 
facts demonstrate that the east and west walls of the central 
building were at one time exterior walls. 

From a study of the gable ends of the central building both 
from inside the attic and from the exterior brickwork, it was 
clearly shown that the present roof was not the original roof 
of the building. Originally, it was a hipped gambrel roof, which 
would have been required to accommodate the third floor win- 
dows, now bricked in. This may be inferred from the evidence 
which appears in the exterior brickwork in the upper part of 
the gables. This roof probably had a large plaster cove cornice 
since nailing blocks are still imbedded in the exterior brick walls 
in the proper location for the fastening of such a cornice. 

The courthouse, therefore, as originally built around 1732, 
consisted solely of what is now the central part of the present 
building with a different roof than now appears. We do, how- 
ever, know that there was a cupola on this building because, in 
1752, the Penn-Baltimore commissioners, meeting in New Castle 
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to settle the controversy over the twelve-mile circle in the colonial 
boundary, designated the cupola on the courthouse as the center 
of that circle. 

Unfortunately, this architectural research destroys the tradi- 
tion prevalent in New Castle for many years that the earliest 
part of the courthouse building is part of the present east wing 
and that it was standing in the year 1682 when William Penn 
landed to take possession of his provinces. As.a matter of fact, 
from other documentary sources, it would appear that the pro- 
prietor went through the ceremony of livery of seisin at the old 
fort which, apparently, was located on the Green at the present 
site of Immanuel Church. 

The building remained in this condition until the year 1765. 
In that year two small two-story wings were added on the east 
and west. An entry in the County Treasurer’s accounts, under 
date of November 26, 1765, records that a payment of 440f£ 
was made to build these two wings. 

Apparently there was no access from the wings to the court- 
room by interior doors, and it was necessary to go outside to 
move from wing to central portion. However, this may have 
been no disadvantage, for as far as is known, the rooms in the 
small wings were not used for public purposes but were appar- 
ently leased as school houses. In 1770 these leases were canceled 
and it was ordered that, because of the hazard of fire, the wings 
should not be used for any purpose. 

The fear of fire was justified, for evidence of one in the roof 
of the central building was found by the architects, and, from the 
records, it appears that in 1771 a new roof was put on. This roof 
is the present roof of the central building. 

In 1793 a new staircase was authorized to be built in the 
northwest corner of the courtroom to replace the original wind- 
ing one which led to the second floor. 

In the following year, 1794, repairs and alterations were 
made to the “lower courtroom’”’ for the convenience of the 
bench and persons attending the courts. Presumably, at this 
time the shed-like addition to the north wall of the central build- 
ing, shown in the drawing of the Latrobe survey of 1804, may 
have been erected and may have constituted a recess behind the 
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judge’s bench, since, in 1867, Chief Justice Edward Gilpin com- 
plained that the space behind the bench was too constricted and 
ill-lighted. 

In 1802 there was completed an addition to the east wing of 
1765, consisting of what is now the mayor’s office and the hallway 
running along the north side of the east wing, which contains 
the present staircase to the second floor. The building as it 
existed in 1802 is shown in a drawing contained in the 1804 
survey of the town by Latrobe, made for the main purpose of 
regrading the streets. This sketch shows the building as it exists 
today, with the exception that the present west wing had not, 
as yet, been constructed, and the former small two-story west 
wing of 1765 was still standing. 

Following the regrading, the present terrace was formed in 
front of the courthouse, and soon thereafter the wrought iron 
railings extending along the face of the terrace were installed. 
In the brick pavement enclosed within the railings will be found 
a dividing line approximately in the center of the present west 
wing which shows the extent of the paving prior to the demoli- 
tion in 1845 of the small west wing of 1765. At that time the 
present fireproof west wing was erected to house some of the 
county offices, and additional paving and railings were added 
to enclose the space in front of the enlarged west wing. The 
new construction is quite interesting since, with the exception 
of the window frames, there is no wood used at all; the floors 
are of stone and the walls of brick. The wing throughout 1s 
supported by arches, which clearly appear in the ceilings of 
the various rooms. 

Presumably, the last change of any magnitude made in the 
building was the addition in the 1860’s of the large bay on which 
the judges’ bench stood. 

From these findings, four possible dates for the restoration 
of the courthouse became apparent. The first was 1732, the 
date of the construction of the central part of the building. The 
selection of this date would entail the demolition of both wings 
and a restoration of the central building to a three-story struc- 
ture, with a hipped gambrel roof and cupola. 

The second possible date was 1765, when the building stood 
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as the same central portion with the addition of two small two- 
story wings on east and west. 

The third possible date was 1804. This choice would leave 
the present building largely as it is but would require the demo- 
lition of the present west wing and its replacement with a replica 
of the small two-story west wing of 1765. 

A fourth possible date was 1845, which would be substantially 
a repair of the building in its present form with both of the 
standing wings left intact, the removal of the judges’ bay, and 
the replacement of the stucco removed in 1936. 

The date 1804 was tentatively selected by Historic New 
Castle, Inc., for the following reasons: In 1804 New Castle 
was a key point to the transportation system of the country, and 
a restoration to that year would preserve the historical develop- 
ment of the building as it was adapted to meet changing needs. 
Furthermore, since the general appearance of the old part of 
New Castle is the result of a similar course of growth, the year 
1804 would be in harmony with it. The existence of the draw- 
ings in the Latrobe survey also provided an authentic exterior 
as a guide for the restoration, and, finally, it was thought that 
the selection of 1804 would require a less violent change in 
exterior appearance. 

All of this effort culminated in the late spring of 1955 when 
a law was enacted by the General Assembly creating the New 
Castle Historic Buildings Commission and vesting in the Com- 
mission the control not only of the courthouse but of all the 
public buildings erected on the Green. The sum of $75,000 
was appropriated for the restoration of the courthouse, itself. 
In the fall of 1955 the members of the Commission were ap- 
pointed and qualified but found that the existing leases between 
the tenants of the building and the former Trustees of Market 
Square prevented possession of needed workrooms in the build- 
ing until July 1, 1956. 

In the spring of 1956 the Commission entered into a contract 
for the installation of a central heating system. Part of this 
system has been installed, with the boiler room located in an 
unused outside room behind the sheriff’s house, now occupied 
by the New Castle Club. 
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Possession of the former tearoom and the space formerly 
occupied by Mrs. Harrington’s antique shop was obtained the 
following July 1, and, under the direction of Mr. Kruse, explora- 
tory work was commenced in the courtroom itself. All of the 
floor, ceiling, wainscoting, and plaster of the side walls of the 
courtroom were removed, and excavations undertaken within 
the foundation walls down to a firm base. At no time was there 
ever a cellar under the courtroom floor. 

This work showed that the building was in exceedingly poor 
physical condition. The main walls were cracked throughout. 
In one instance, a crack extended from the foundations to the 
second floor and gapped at its maximum point a distance of 
about six inches. The original foundation did not extend below 
the frost line, and the freezing and thawing through the years 
had placed stresses upon the walls they had been unable to 
withstand. The danger of an ultimate collapse of the exterior 
walls has necessitated the first step of deepening and strengthen- 
ing the original foundations. Needless to say, this will require 
the expenditure of more of the original appropriations for basic 
repairs than had been contemplated when the General Assembly 
was asked to support the project. 

As soon as the foundations have been underpinned, the next 
step will be the replacing of the present tall windows of the first 
floor with windows of their original size, thus permitting the 
restoration of the original belt course running above the first 
floor windows. The exterior brickwork will be repaired and 
repointed throughout. 

We then propose to make needed structural repairs to the 
roof and to replace the present tin roof with tile shingles. 
Finally, major repairs are needed for the existing cupola which, 
at present, leans four inches out of the perpendicular and is in 
danger of toppling. The completion of these successive steps 
will result in a restoration of the exterior of the building to its 
appearance in 1804, except that the west wing will still be 
standing. At the same time, the structure will have been put 
in sound condition, and the grave danger of collapse of a part 
of it eliminated. This much, however, will certainly exhaust 
the funds of the Commission and require a further request to 
the General Assembly. 
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Research is continuing to learn more about the interior 
arrangements of the building, but the information is in the 
process of being assimilated so that at present there are no final 
plans ready for the restoration of that part of the building. 
Moreover, this step must await the generosity of the General 
Assembly. 

Some facts require further study to fit them into the com- 
plete picture, but others offer conclusive answers. The excava- 
tion under the floor of the tearoom has exposed a number of 
brick foundations of comparatively recent date, obviously con- 
structed to support the modern floor of the tearoom, which has 
now been removed. The original floor of the central building 
was considerably below the level of the modern floor. The 
present door sill rests upon a remnant of the original door sill, 
which is considerably below the top level of the present one. 
The two large columns which support the massive beams sus- 
taining the rafters of the second floor rest on dressed stone bases, 
which, in turn, depend upon masonry pedestals. —The bottoms 
of the stone bases are on an approximate level with the original 
door sill. 

In the rubble beneath the floor which has been removed 
was a mass of worn paving bricks of an early type, including three 
whole bricks with cut corners, which fitted neatly around the 
stone bases supporting the columns. From these circumstances, 
it has been concluded that originally a brick floor, without space 
beneath, extended from the south, or Delaware Street, wall to 
at least a line running through the two columns, parallel to 
Delaware Street. It is proposed in the restoration of the room 
to re-lay this brick floor. 

Along the east and west walls at a level below the line of the 
modern floor were found remnants of the original plaster which 
bore the outline of a raised platform one step above the level 
of the brick floor. Furthermore, in the north wall at the same 
level were found holes to accommodate floor joists at the proper 
level to support the floor of such a platform, which extended at 
least from a line through the supporting columns to the north 
wall of the courtroom. It seems reasonable to conclude that upon 
this platform the judges’ bench rested, the participants in the 
trials had their seats, and probably, also, the jury. 
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Unfortunately, the removal of a part of the north wall to 
permit construction of the present bay has destroyed any pos- 
sible evidence of the existence of a further raised platform run- 
ning along the north wall upon which the judges’ bench was 
placed, although such a floor plan seems probable. 

In both the east and west walls, windows, now bricked in, 
correspond in size with the present front windows of the second 
floor; these were closed off by the construction of the wings. 
Excavation of one of these bricked-in spaces revealed that the 
original plaster ended in a straight line at the window frame. 
That is to say, a part of the window recess was plastered on 
either side, the plaster ending on a line of the wood trim of 
the window. In the plaster, also, is found an outline of what 
was the original window sill. I am told that this evidence permits 
an accurate reconstruction of the original windows. 

‘The removal of the plaster from the south wall gave proof, 
additional to the extension of the present windows through the 
exterior belt course, that the present ground floor windows along 
Delaware Street are comparatively recent. From the exposure 
of the brickwork and the patching, it is possible to obtain the 
size of the original windows, and it is proposed to restore them 
as a part of the repair to the walls. 

The removal of the plaster from this wall also laid bare the 
exact dimensions of the former doorway which was much wider 
than the present one. The exterior of this door appears in the 
drawings of the Latrobe survey and will be restored to that 
appearance. 

In the northwest corner of the courtroom, after removal of 
the plaster, were found holes in the walls and nailing pieces to 
accommodate supports for the original and later stairway of 
1792. The stairwell still appears plainly in the ceiling rafters 
above the corner. Fortunately, a section remains of the 1792 
stairs, leading from the second floor to the attic. This section, 
while in poor condition, is sufficiently intact to permit its recon- 
struction if that should be contemplated. The remnant of the 
stairs indicates a very handsome staircase. 

The two supporting columns and the heavy beam resting 
on them are believed to have been installed with the original 
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building of 1732. Also, there are indications, I am told, that 
for a long period the columns were unpainted. The one on 
the west contains several slots, cut to accept the ends of railings. 
A piece of railing which fits these has been found in the building, 
but it is a real puzzle at the present time to determine the 
purpose of the railings, since the column on the east contains 
no such cuttings, and the railings, when set into the existing 
slots of the west column, come out at odd angles. 

The main difficulty in planning a restoration of the room 
lies in the nonexistence of any description of its former physical 
aspect, so far at least as is known. All that we actually know are 
those facts which have been determined by an examination of 
traces left in the walls from prior construction. A real find 
would be some written description of the interior of the building. 

Incidentally, it may be of interest to know that there was no 
means whatsoever provided for the heating of the courtroom 
until the installation of flues for stoves in the east and west walls 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

The second floor, having had fewer changes made over the 
years, offers a clearer picture of the arrangement of the rooms. 
A partition, running north and south and dividing the space 
into two rooms, commences at a point approximately midway 
between the present center window overlooking the balcony 
and the window next to it on the west. It has been established 
by the architects that this is the original partition but that a 
new door was cut into it at the center. The former door space, 
located nearer to the north wall, was disclosed by the plaster 
removal. ‘The doorway, fortunately fairly well preserved, is 
arched, accommodating a double door. The frame of the door- 
way was paneled and the marks of an elaborate cornice are still 
evident. 

The larger room lies east of the lengthwise partition and 
contains a fireplace, of early seventeenth century construction, 
to the north of the center of the building. The space west of 
the long partition was originally further divided to make a room 
on the south of approximately one-third of this area. Under 
the plaster and in the old floor, which still exists under the 
modern floor, nail holes for partition studdings show clearly. 
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In the northern room on the west side of the partition, into 
which the circular stairs from the courtroom once led, is a 
fireplace of seventeenth century construction, identical to that 
in the east room and in a similar location. One of the apparently 
original mantels remains. 


Removal of the plaster around the window in the south wall 
overlooking the balcony indicates that this was at one time a 
door opening on the balcony. Three bricked-in window open- 
ings in both the east and west walls of this floor correspond in 
size and location with those on the first floor. 

One entirely unforeseen find made as a result of the excava- 
tion under the courtroom floor substantiates the conclusion that 
there was an earlier courthouse and jail on the site. The stone 
foundations of this earlier building are partly included within 
the walls of the present central part of the courthouse and show 
a building 30 feet X 30 feet, the south wall of which crosses the 
present courtroom at approximately the middle point, that is, 
north of the bases supporting the columns, referred to previ- 
ously. ‘The east and west foundation walls extend through the 
north wall of the present central building. The northwest corner 
of this foundation is outside the north wall. In this corner was 
found a flight of brick steps leading down into the earth for a 
distance of approximately six feet to a hard clay base. ‘The pur- 
pose of these steps is as yet unknown, though it is possible that 
further excavation in the Green might throw additional light 
on the characteristics of the earlier buildings, but the Commis- 
sion has not pursued this search further. 

The space within the old foundation was filled with rubble, 
including evidence of a fire years before. Some of the items 
reclaimed from the debris include coins, bearing the head of 
William III, many broken clay pipes, some of the bowls of 
which still show the markings of the makers, pieces of pottery 
and old bricks, bones, and one blue and white Dutch fireplace 
tile. 

The architects are now attempting to fit together those facts 
which are not, at present, clear. Necessarily, the final result will 
be based somewhat on informed guesswork, guided by com- 
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parable buildings of like age and the knowledge of the functions 
of the rooms. 

How far our original appropriation of $75,000 will carry 
this work forward, we do not know. The poor condition of the 
main walls of the building, which could not be known until the 
removal of the plaster from the interior, has made the strength- 
ening and repair of these walls far more expensive than we had 
anticipated at first. We think, however, that allowing most 
generously for the cost of the absolutely necessary repairs to the 
structure, itself, to prevent its collapse, the restoration will pro- 
gress to the point where the exterior of the building will be 
completely restored and the courtroom plastered and floored. 
Perhaps we can progress even beyond this point. Once definite 
cost figures are determined, the General Assembly will be asked 
to appropriate additional funds to complete the restoration. We 
have now reached a point where the end is in sight, and we hope 
that within the next year, at most, the restoration of the central 
building of the courthouse will have been completed. 

Finally, I think it only proper to give to one man, more than 
to anyone else, the credit for what has been accomplished. With- 
out the interest, generosity, and persistence of Colonel Daniel 
Moore Bates, this restoration would never have been begun, 
and, when completed, it will stand as an enduring monument 
to his love for his native state and its history. 


Shipbuilding in Delaware 


By Davip B. TYLer * 


N the days of wooden ships, the yards of Delaware were quite 
active and, with the introduction of iron, the yards of Wil- 
mington led the country. But when steel displaced the latter, 

toward the end of the nineteenth century, leadership in the 
industry moved up the river to the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
Therefore, our study will be confined to the earlier days of 
wood and iron construction. 

As might be expected, there is a paucity of information about 
shipbuilding in Delaware in colonial times, but there is no doubt 
that there was a widely felt need for all kinds of boats and ships. 
Early communities clustered around waterways just as modern 
ones tend to center about highways. In a forested land bordering 
on the river, bay, and ocean and penetrated by numerous un- 
bridged creeks, the waterway was the highway. Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery reminisced about communicants from Jersey coming 
by boat to the Old Swedes’ Church in Wilmington.* 

Transportation needs produced boatbuilders. It has been 
said that boys first learned to shoot a gun, then to sail a boat, and 
then to build one. Various types of boats were developed by 
their builders; the oysterboat evolved from the Indian log canoe; 


*Dr. David B. Tyler was Visiting Professor of History, University of Delaware, 
and on leave of absence from Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y., when he delivered 
this paper before the annual meeting of the Historical Society, April 9, 1956, in the 
Old Town Hall. He is the author of Steam Conquers the Atlantic, several marine 
monographs, and his most recent study, The Bay and River, Delaware, A Pictorial 
History, published by the Cornell Maritime Press, Cambridge, Maryland. Dr. Tyler 
is at present completing for publication his history of iron and steel shipbuilding on 
the Delaware to 1918. 

Author’s Note: I wish to acknowledge the great assistance I received from Katharine 
Haskell Tyler, my wife, who searched the newspaper files for me, and in doing so 
probably read consecutively through more of these files than has ever been done before. 
Most of the source material for this study came from the collections of the Historical 
Society, whose staff also provided me with ready help. 

1 Elizabeth Montgomery, Reminiscences of Wilmington ... (Philadelphia, 1851), 
p. 124. 
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the sloop and the shallop were derived from European models. 
A few small boats were imported, but more important was the 
arrival of several skilled ship carpenters among the early English 
settlers. 

One of the earliest references to shipbuilding as an industry 
appears in the diary of Dr. Benjamin Bullivant who traveled 
southward from New York in 1697 and noted that “ The next 
town in this Province on the delaware is Newcastle 40 myles 
below philadelphia towards ye Sea is a prettey town, builds ships 
and hath merchants resideing in itt.” ” 

One of the first shipbuilders in the vicinity of Wilmington 
was Simon Cranston who, as early as 1720, built small brigs 
on White Clay Creek at Stanton. The brig “ Wilmington ” left 
the port in 1740, the first vessel of which there is any record in 
the foreign trade from that town, and in 1750 Thomas Willing 
built the first packet, a sloop, to run between Wilmington and 
Philadelphia.* 

Captain T. C. Conwell, a former resident of Milton,* is col- 
lecting information about early shipbuilding at his birthplace. 
While the earliest registration for a Broadkill-built vessel was 
in 1737, Captain Conwell thinks that a number of vessels regis- 
tered as built in Lewes before 1807 (when the “ Head of Broad- 
kill” became officially Milton) were, in fact, built at the head 
of the Broadkill. Some of their owners were members of his 
family and lived in the woods near that river. 


The published Philadelphia Custom House records cover the 
years 1726 to 1795 and list vessels built on almost every creek 
in Delaware.’ Usually these were small craft, owned locally and 
ranging in size from five to fifty tons, up to a few of one hundred 
or more tons, which frequently had several owners, some of 
whom resided in England or Ireland. These early shipyards 


2 Wayne Andrews (ed.), “A Glance at New York in 1697, The Travel Diary of 
Dr. Benjamin Bullivant,” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly, XL, 71. 
ae ian Thomas Scharf, History of Delaware, 1609-1888 (Philadelphia, 1888), II, 

4 Captain Conwell is at present a resident of San Francisco. 

5“ Ship Registers for the Port of Philadelphia, 1726-1775,” Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, XXIII, 254-64, 370-85, 498-515; XXIV, 108-15, 212-23, 348-66, 
500-19; XXV, 118-31, 266-81, 400-16, 560-74; XXVI, 126-43, 280-84, 390-400, 470-75. 
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were customarily located on fast land at the head of navigation 
where there were port towns. 


The Great Seal of the Delaware State, adopted in 1777, is evi- 
dence of the importance of ships and shipping in Revolutionary 
times. Above the husbandman, the soldier, and the symbols of 
agriculture on the shield, the sheaf of wheat, an ear of corn, and 
an ox, is a ship. It is full-rigged and, like all such at that time, 
was probably owned by Philadelphians or Europeans. A version 
of the seal, from a contemporary line drawing, is reproduced 
at the end of this article. 


A large vessel was very costly and particularly so during the 
inflationary days of the Revolution, as the fledgling government 
of the First State discovered. ‘Towards the end of the war, when 
the Continental Congress had no means of protecting Delaware 
rivermen from raids by New York loyalist “ refugees,” the state 
attempted to organize in 1780 its own navy. For this purpose, 
a Philadelphia schooner, the “ Virgin,’’ was secured, armed, 
renamed the “ Vigilant,” and put under the command of Charles 
Pope, but was soon chased up St. Jones Creek by a bigger and 
more heavily armed New York vessel.* After use by the state 
of Delaware for a year, the schooner was returned to its Phila- 
delphia owner, the contract canceled, and work begun in that 
city on a larger vessel to be named the “ Delaware.” When the 
war ended, this vessel was still unfinished and held by its creditors 
at Philadelphia. In an effort to put the “ Delaware ” in action, 
John Dickinson borrowed £664. 5s. from the Bank of North 
America for its equipment.” I presume he was reimbursed by 
the state, but I have not been able to find it recorded. 


Water-borne commerce prospered in America during the 
period between the Revolution and the Civil War, except for 
those years of embargo and blockade connected with the War 
of 1812 and the depression following the panic of 1837. In 
spite of the construction of roads and bridges, transportation by 
water continued to be the cheapest for commerce and the easiest 


6 Delaware Archives, 11 (Wilmington, 1912) , 920-29. 

7 Ibid., II, 930-40. On Jan. 15, 1783, George Latimer was empowered to sell the 
“ Delaware ” and its equipment. On Jan. 31, 1783, the ship was at Philadelphia awaiting 
disposal. 
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for travel. The first important change for Delaware came in 
the 1850’s when the railroad was extended below the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal. 

Shipyards were easily established, for the location required 
only a firm river bank, enough depth at the water’s edge, and 
nearby timber. Most of the workmen owned their own tools. 
The yard owner needed only to supply some saws, planes, and 
a steam box for bending planks and ribs. Since the vessel was 
usually paid for in installments, as the work progressed, the 
master carpenter needed little cash on hand. In the ante-bellum 
period, there was no lack of tough and durable white oak. From 
the virgin forest, beams 23 feet square and 60 feet long were 
brought to the yard to be shaped with the adze. Not much 
paper-work was involved. A wooden model would suffice for 
the design and a small notebook would serve for bookkeeping. 

According to a state directory, there were in 1859 six ship- 
yards at Wilmington, three at Milford, three at Milton, three 
at Lebanon (St. Jones Creek) , two at Lewes, two at Frederica, 
two at Millsborough, and one each at Delaware City, Hall’s 
Store, Laurel, and Leipsic. These were all on water which flowed 
into the Delaware River or Bay. In addition, there were yards 
at Lewisville (Bethel after 1880) , Seaford, and Whiteleysburgh, 
which were on creeks flowing into the Chesapeake.*® 

The introduction of the steamboat complicated shipbuilding. 
Since the engines were built in the cities, steamboat construction 
tended to concentrate in the large yards, and the small yards 
found the amount of their business reduced. Steamboats were 
soon in demand for they had greater speed and capacity than 
sailing craft on the long winding creeks of Delaware. The first 
to appear on the Delaware River were built either at Phila- 
delphia or New York. 

The shift from wood to iron came more slowly in America 
than in England where wood was scarce and iron and coal both 
plentiful and available. The first Americans to build iron vessels 
were boiler-makers, for they alone knew how to bend iron plates 
and to fasten them together. When they began to build boats, 


'8 Boyd's Delaware State Directory . . . 1859-60 (Wilmington, 1859) , p. 258. There 
were in addition thirteen boatbuilders scattered throughout the state. See p. 195. 
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they turned for help to ship carpenters to make the designs and 
interior woodwork. The first American iron vessel on record 
was the ‘‘ Codorus,”’ launched on the Susquehanna by a Pennsy]l- 
vania foundryman in 1825. A few years later a Philadelphia 
boiler-maker built an iron barge for use on the Lehigh River.° 

The first iron vessels made in Delaware were built by the 
railroad car manufacturers, Betts, Harlan, and Hollingsworth. 
The original partners were Mahlon Betts, operator of a small 
foundry, which boasted the only steam engine in the state, and 
Samuel N. Pusey, who had been a machinist at the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. Founded in 1836 with $5,000 capital, the com- 
pany established a car shop in a rented three-story building on 
Front and Tatnall streets. Within a year the cabinetmaker, 
Samuel Harlan, Jr., became a third partner and, shortly, so 
much the leading spirit that the men soon referred to the firm as 
“ Harlan’s.” In 1841 the firm acquired land below the tracks of 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad, where 
open fields and swamps provided space for expansion, and in 
the same year Samuel Pusey sold his interest to Elijah Hollings- 
worth, a foreman at the Baldwin Works. The company built 
cars and, under Harlan’s direction, turned also to repairing and 
building engines. One of their most admired products was the 
first steam fire engine built or used in Delaware, constructed 
for the Water Witch Company, of Wilmington.” 

The repair of engines soon came to include, as a result of 
Harlan’s efforts, those for marine use, and their repair led in 
turn to construction. George W. Aspinwall, of Philadelphia, 
ordered two iron steamboats for use on the Hudson, but the most 
celebrated was the third and larger steamboat, the ‘‘ Bangor,” 
launched in 1845. She was the first American iron, twin pro- 
peller, merchant vessel intended for deep sea use. She reached 
her home port, Bangor, Maine, safely but soon after was damaged 
by fire. Her hull remained sound, and the federal government 


9 Alexander C. Brown, “ Notes on the Origins of Iron Shipbuilding in the United 
States” (Master’s thesis, College of William and Mary, 1951), pp. 25-48; Charles H. 
Cramp, “ Sixty Years of Shipbuilding on the Delaware,” Proceedings of the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia . . . 1904-6, p. 180. 

10 1836. Semi-Centennial Memoir of the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company... 
(Wilmington, 1886), pp. 125, 128-29, 134, 142, 150. 
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bought her for use during the Mexican War and renamed her 
the “ Scourge.” ** 

The City Directory for 1845 indicates that Wilmington was 
then.a center for machine work. James Hollingsworth & ‘Teas 
advertised themselves as ‘‘ Blacksmiths, Boat-builders, and Boiler 
Makers,” and Betts & Stotsenberg was an ‘“‘ Iron, Brass and Bell 
Foundry, and Steam Engine Manufactory.” * As early as 1836 
a rolling mill had been established by John Marshall on Red 
Clay Creek, and nine years later Joshua P. Edge and Company 
advertised “ first and second quality Boiler, Plate, Flue and Sheet 
Iron,” manufactured by their rolling mill in Wilmington. In 
1848, a new machine shop, set up near the railroad station by 
two young mechanics, Joshua L. Pusey and John Jones, adver- 
tised a readiness to execute orders for steam engines, steam saw- 
mills and mill gearing, to repair on short notice, and, in addition, 
to make machinists’ tools, such as lathes and planes. Their shop 
was located on property of the defunct Whaling Company and 
one wharf removed from ‘Thomas Young’s shipyard.** 

This same location had been rented by Betts, Harlan, and 
Hollingsworth when they built their first iron boats and before 
they built a wharf at the foot of West Street. With the retire- 
ment of Betts in 1849, the name of this car and boatbuilding 
firm was shortened to Harlan & Hollingsworth, the name by 
which it was best known.** 

For many years the wood and iron shipbuilders of Wilming- 
ton co-operated in construction and repair work. William and 
Albert Thatcher, Enoch and Charles Moore, John Harris, 
Thomas Young, and Kirkman & Company, all built wooden hulls 
for steamboats and tugs, which were supplied with engines by 
Harlan & Hollingsworth and by Pusey & Jones. The wooden 
shipbuilders often contributed joiner work for iron hulls, as in 
the case of the “ Bangor,” for which the Thatchers supplied 
design and joinery. Before the iron shipbuilders had marine 


11 Ibid., pp. 186, 226-27, 229. 

12 The Wilmington Directory . . . 1845 (Wilmington, 1845), frontispiece, p. 140. 

13 I[bid., p. 162; Scharf, Delaware, II, 927; Harlan & Hollingsworth, p. 212; Delaware 
Gazette and State Journal, Feb. 15, 1894; Delaware’s Industries, An Historical and 
Industrial Review (Philadelphia, 1891) , pp. 57-60. 

14 Harlan & Hollingsworth, pp. 125-26, 212. 
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railways of their own, vessels were hauled out at Thatchers’ and 
Moores’ where repairs were made by workers both in wood and 
iron.** 


The willingness of machinists to undertake whatever came 
to hand doubtless helped the two iron shipbuilding companies 
through financial crises. Pusey and Jones came to be important 
manufacturers of machinery for papermaking and milling, of 
various types. Although Harlan & Hollingsworth constructed 
for the most part cars and ships, they sometimes accepted orders 
in woodworking, as when they built a mahogany cabinet topped 
by a circular, bevelled glass disk for the Congressional Library 
and three thousand hardwood doors for the Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 


Only after these two firms were established producers of 
other items did they enter iron shipbuilding, which demanded 
large capital outlays. It was estimated in 1880 that whereas a 
wooden shipyard could be opened with a capital of $500.00 to 
$20,000.00, iron shipyards required no less than $60,000.00, as 
capital, and frequently more than that.*® 


The higher cost for iron ships, over those of wood, made 
shipowners hesitate to order during slack times. When iron 
ships were first built in Wilmington, iron cost around $24.00 
per ton, less than half its price before the panic of 1837, but 
it rose gradually to $73.50 during the Civil War, when only the 
federal government could afford to order iron ships, in this case, 
monitors and gunboats. The cost of iron was high until the 
1870’s when it declined to a low of $16.50 in 1878, shortly 
before the advent of steel. During this decade Cramp’s shipyard 
at Philadelphia decided to build of iron instead of wood and 
John Roach, the New York engine builder, bought the Chester 
yard of Reany, Son & Archbold and began building irons vessels 
on a large scale. 

A valuable source of information on shipbuilding is the 
special report made by Henry Hall for the census of 1880. ‘There 


15 Ibid., pp. 213, 215; Delaware Gazette and State Journal, Feb. 8, 15, Mar. 29, 
Dec. 6, 1894. : 

16 Henry Hall, Ship-Building Industry in the United States (Washington, 1884), 
palo: 
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were then two surviving wooden shipyards in Wilmington, those 
of Jackson & Sharp and Enoch Moore, four at Milford, three 
at Milton, a repair yard at Bethel, and another at Frederica. The 
principal product of these yards was the coastal schooner, which 
was still in demand for carrying bulk cargoes, such as coal, ice, 
and lumber. Hall stated that Delaware builders competed suc- 
cessfully with Maine shipyards because they built staunch vessels 
of excellent local white oak and because they paid low wages. 
Cheap labor delayed the installation of mechanical equipment, 
but he thought future success depended on such expansion. 
For example, he noticed that, when a heavy beam was to be 
moved at the Milford or Milton yards, all hands dropped their 
work to shoulder it, thus slowing production.” 

A factor of increasing importance in the 1880’s was the grow- 
ing scarcity and rising price of white oak. A 600-ton schooner 
consumed as much as 190,000 feet of white oak, along with a 
lesser amount of yellow and white pine and 30 tons of iron 
fastenings and castings.** Also, large quantities of Delaware 
white oak were shipped to yards in Maine and Massachusetts, 
even though its price doubled by the time it was delivered. Some 
fifty sawmills at Indian River and Bay were cutting 54 million 
feet of lumber a year. Second growth was not as good as virgin 
timber, which it was estimated had taken as much as two hun- 
dred fifty years to mature. Of course lumber consumption was 
not limited to the wooden shipyards. Harlan & Hollingsworth, 
for example, had the largest lumberyard in Wilmington to 
supply the wood used for both cars and the interiors of ships 
and kept much on hand in order to have it properly seasoned.” 

About 1870 the Delaware began to be called the ‘‘ American 
Clyde.” Some of the executives from Harlan & Hollingsworth 
who visited the Clyde in the Eighties took notes for printing 
and distribution within the company. J. Taylor Gause, the presi- 
dent, described one of the largest English yards as follows: ‘‘ The 
work is rough, every rivet shows. The machinery mostly old 

17 Ibid., pp. 125-26. 

18 Ibid., p. 126. 


19 Donald B. Godfrey, “ Maritime History of Indian River and Indian River 
Bay” (Senior Thesis, University of Delaware, 1953), p. 44. 
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style, and arranged in the shop without much system; saw nothing 
new in the shape of tools.” Nathaniel R. Benson came to the 
conclusion that “ while the machinery employed by the builders 
of Great Britain is much ahead of ours, more especially in size, 
yet the quality of the work turned out is certainly not superior, 
if it be equal, to the product of an American ship yard.” ?° 


The two Wilmington iron shipbuilding companies had, by 
this time, established a wide reputation for work of high quality. 
Although twenty years was considered a fair average age for a 
steamboat to continue in operation, the fourth hull laid down 
by Harlan & Hollingsworth, the “ Wilmon Whillden,” was 
launched in 1845 and continued to operate for fifty years. That 
company’s river and bay boats were noted for their speed and 
elegance; several times the contracts for that company required 
that the boat must be faster than any of its competitors, and 
among the series of steam yachts for millionaires which were 
constructed by this firm were those for William Astor, Henry 
M. Flagler, and William K. Vanderbilt.” 


These Wilmington companies took little part in building the 
“new ” American navy, whose construction was contemporane- 
ous with the replacement of iron by steel, toward the end of 
the nineteenth century. Nor did they have much to say during 
the long Congressional investigation of the shipping subsidy 
question, although John Roach and Charles Cramp were loud 
in their defense of shipping subsidies and insisted on the need 
to continue the prohibition of American registry for foreign- 
built ships. When the presidents of Harlan & Hollingsworth 
and Pusey & Jones, J. Taylor Gause and William G. Gibbons, 
respectively, were induced to express an opinion, they professed 
no fear of competition from cheap foreign-built vessels but did 
ask for a lower tariff on shipbuilding materials.” 


20 Memoranda Concerning Foreign Ship-Building in 1881-3 (Wilmington, 1883) , 
pp. L6yk73: 

21 Harlan & Hollingsworth, pp. 285-86. 

22 Every Evening (Wilmington), Jan. 13, 1883; “Causes of the Reduction of 
American Tonnage, Feb. 17, 1870,” to accompany Bills H. R. #1261, 1262, reported by 
Mr. John Lynch, No. 28 in Reports of Committees of the House of Representatives 
(41st Cong., 2d sess., 1869-70) , I, 160-65. In a letter to D. J. Morrell, of the committee 
(pp. 165-66) , Samuel Harlan, Jr., reiterated these points. 
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The difference in the point of view of the Wilmington build- 
ers and the large-scale builder up-river is understandable. ‘The 
Christina River was too small for the launchings of transatlantic 
steamers; consequently local builders concentrated upon build- 
ing vessels for river and coastal use. Although they were pro- 
tected from foreign competition in American waters, they had 
competed successfully with British builders for the Central and 
South American business. The higher prices charged by Dela- 
ware builders were counteracted by their superior workmanship 
and design and by the delivery of the finished product under its 
own steam. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, shipbuilding was still 
one of the important industries of the state and one in which 
her citizens could take pride. If there should ever be any thought 
of revising the Great Seal of Delaware, it would not be inappro- 
priate to include on the shield the representation of a white oak 
tree and by its side, along with the husbandman and the soldier, 
a boilermaker. 


A CONTEMPORARY DRAWING OF THE DELAWARE SEAL, 1777 


The sketch above is reproduced from the version of the Delaware 
seal on a twenty-shilling note, dated May 1, 1777, in the library of the 
Historical Society of Delaware. This is not a reproduction of the official 
state seal, designed by Pierre Eugéne du Simitiére, which, though ordered 
in January, 1777, was not completed until after the note was issued. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF DELAWARE 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR—Part II 


The Coming of the War 


By Haroitp Bett Hancock 


** AND now I hope the agitation of the ‘ slavery question ’ will 
forever cease,” Anna M. Ferris, of Wilmington, wrote in 
her diary the day after the presidential election of 1860.* 
Such hopes led only to disappointment. Delawareans might dis- 
agree about the causes of the crisis but did little except wring 
their hands and participate in peace movements while the Con- 
federacy was being formed. Her best-known statesman, James 
A. Bayard, said, ““ Our course in Delaware, owing to her feeble- 
ness politically, ought to be to watch the progress of events, which 
we can neither control nor retard in the slightest degree.” ? 

A study of the files of all available Delaware newspapers 
published shortly after Lincoln’s election shows the universal 
demand within the state for peace. The independent Smyrna 
Times, hoping to save the Union, thought that the South should 
wait before withdrawing until some act of aggression had been 
committed by the Republicans and Lincoln; both sides were at 
fault and amendments or a convention might heal the breach 
between the sections.*® 

The independent Delaware Republican blamed such fireaters 
as the Bayards, Comegys, and Yancey for the troubles. The 
South Carolina affair was a “ tempest in a teapot,’”’ which called 
for a touch of Jacksonism. An editorial entitled, “ Let Us 
Reason Together,” pointed out that the best chance for redress 
for the South lay within the Union. If the South persisted in 


1 Anna Ferris, Diary, Nov. 6, 1860, Ferris Papers (Friends’ Historical Society, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania) . 

2 James A. Bayard to T. F. Bayard, Dec. 14, 1860, Bayard Papers (Library of 
Congress). Since this paper refers to Bayard Papers in both the LC and the His- 
torical Society of Delaware (HSD), they will be so differentiated below. 

8 Smyrna Times, Nov. 15, 22, 1860. 
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its course, the choice of Delaware would depend upon the action 
of the other border states. The editor of the Delaware Journal 
declared that a secessionist was such a rare animal in the state 
that Barnum could make a fortune exhibiting him and expressed 
general agreement with the Republican.° 

The Democratic Delawarean, sympathizing deeply with the 
South, did not feel that secession was justified but did not offer 
a solution to the difficulties. It blamed. the Black Republicans 
for the crisis, pleaded with the South to remain within the 
Union, and urged a political or constitutional remedy. An edi- 
torial upon “ Party Versus Country ” condemned 


secession and disunion as unjustifiable and ruinous and treasonable 
. . the apprehensions of abolitionism in the Southern mind, leading 
naturally, if not necessarily, to the thought of separation as a remedy for 
wrongs already committed. Inside the Union and not out is the place 
to seek redress. . .. The Republican party has produced the alienation 
of fraternal feeling between people of two sections and threatens to over- 
throw the Union. Ultra fanatics control the Republican party rather 
than conservative members. With them party is over country. *Tis 
treason.® 


‘The Democratic Gazette saw “ the real cause of the secession 
movement ” in the general hatred of the South and of its insti- 
tutions, created by the Republicans, but pleaded with its south- 
ern friends to wait for Lincoln’s action. Its solution was a pro- 
gram to reassure the South: fugitives were to be returned to 
their masters, who would pay the charges for apprehension; con- 
stitutional amendments should guarantee to the South equality 
and protection; and the northern states should be forced to obey.’ 
As talk of coercion of the South increased, the tone of the Gazette 


became hysterical. Any attempt to use force against that section 
would end in war. 


- . while a potato could be grown or a pine knot found to light [the 
South’s] . . . liberty-loving sons in following the trail of the invading foe, 


4 Delaware Republican (Wilmington) , Nov. 22, Dec. 13, 20, 1860; Jan. 3, 1861. 
5 Delaware Journal, quoted in Smyrna Times, Nov. 23, 1860. 
8 Delawarean (Dover), Nov. 17, 24, Dec. 15, 20, 1860. 


7 Delaware Gazette (Wilmington), Nov. 13, 20, 27, Dec. 28, 1860. Letter from 
George P. Fisher to the Secretary of the Interior. 
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tyranny would be shorn of its victory and submission could be enforced 
only by the death of the last of her heroic race.® 


In December, 1860, this Democratic organ summarized the 
Southern problem as follows: “ We deplore her wrongs; would 
have her rights conceded and. maintained, and persuade her 
back; but in God’s name, for our own future comfort, let her 
go in peace, rather than bring upon the country the horrors of 
a civil war.” ® 

During the same month, James A. Bayard wrote his son: 
“TI can yet form no positive opinion, but things look gloomy & 
I think the Cotton States have determined to leave the Union... 
by Feby. 11 and with some earlier . . . nearly all the members 
from those States will withdraw from Congress within 20 days.” 
He also blamed the crisis upon the antislavery fanatics. While 
he looked with favor upon the Crittenden resolutions, he favored 
a convention of all the states, although he believed that Delaware 
could be only a bystander.*® If the move for separation con- 
tinued, a convention might arrange the terms of peaceful sever- 
ance. If war came, he feared a stalemate from exhaustion would 
create eventually two “ nationalities.”” He continued to hope 
that some way might yet be found to preserve the Union." 

The other Democratic Senator, Willard Saulsbury, brought 
applause from the galleries in Congress on December 5 in his 
defense of the Union: 


My state having been the first to adopt the Constitution will be the 
last to .. . lead to the separation of . . . this glorious Union . . . Sir, when 
that Union shall be destroyed by the madness and folly of others (if 


8 Ibid., Dec. 25, 1860. 

® Ibid., Dec. 25, 1860. 

10 J. A. Bayard to T. F. Bayard, Dec. 4, 1860, Bayard Papers. 

11 The Crittenden Compromise was the most important proposal, 1860-1861, to 
attempt to solve the conflict between North and South. Slavery was to be prohibited in 
all territories north of 36° 30’ and protected south of that line. After admission as a 
state, each could determine the status of slavery according to its state constitution. 
Congress could not abolish slavery in the slaveholding states nor the District of 
Columbia; it might prohibit the interstate transportation of slaves and pay owners 
of fugitives where the marshall could not act. All laws in conflict with the Fugitive 
Slave Law were void. According to the Crittenden resolution adopted in the House, 
July 22, 1861, the North’s objectives were to preserve the Constitution and the Union 
and not to interfere with slavery or to subjugate the South. 
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unfortunately it shall be so destroyed) , it will be time enough then for 
Delaware and her Representatives to say what shall be her course.’ 


Republican sympathizers, like Captain Samuel Francis du- 
Pont, faced a dilemma: “if S. C. is allowed to withdraw, then 
our Nationality has been a failure, a compact without solid 
foundation. On the other hand, coercion creates a Southern Con- 
federacy & sooner or later a Civil War. One thing certain, there 
never was so little cause for secession.” ** Another Northern sup- 
porter in Wilmington confided to her diary: ‘‘ This threat has 
so long been held over us that we had almost ceased to think 
it meant anything, but now the South is angry & in earnest, & 
a new Era has arrived in our politics at the worst possible time, 
as the President himself seems to be among the traitors.’ ** An 
Army captain and a friend of Lincoln, who at Christmas was 
visiting relatives in Seaford, Sussex County, reassured the Presi- 
dent-Elect that the postmaster and Captain Martin, father of 
the consul to Mantanzas, Cuba, were “the only professed dis- 
unionists ’’ in the town and that “they were not in earnest.” 
Southern feeling existed at points in Delaware having steamboat 
connections with Baltimore, but he guaranteed “to keep the 
whole peninsula including the two counties of Virginia in the 
present Union with not exceeding five hundred men.” * “ Every- 
body and his wife and children talk of nothing so much as seces- 
sion, and since the stepping out of South Carolina they talk 
more,” was reported on Christmas Day in a shoe advertisement, 
but such conversation was only a nine-day wonder and “ not 
lasting like the shoes of Birnie’s.”’ ** 


As in many other towns, the Wilmington supporters of the 
Union arranged a meeting in December to consider the crisis. 
Over the speakers’ stand, a transparency read: ‘‘ Compromise 


12 Congressional Globe (36th Cong., 2d sess., 1859-60), I, 14. Joseph A. Conwell, 
“ A Sussex Farmer Boy Sixty-Five Years Ago” (St. Paul, Minn., n.d., mimeographed) , 
p- 111. Conwell thought that Saulsbury’s remarks “ settled” Delaware's attitude. 

13S. F. duPont to H. W. Davis, Nov. 16, 1860, S. F. duPont Papers (Longwood 
Foundation, Kennett Square, Pennsylvania) . 

14 Ferris Diary, Dec. 14, 1860. 

15 Capt. G. W. Hazzard to A. Lincoln, Dec. 24, 1860, in David C. Mearns (ed.) , 
The Lincoln Papers, 11 (New York, 1948) , 352. 

16 Gazette, Dec. 25, 1860. 
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is peculiarly appropriate between citizens of a Republic as be- 
tween members of a family; for whatever is conceded is conceded 
to our brethren.” An address, prepared by a special committee 
and read by the mayor, implored the South to put off the day of 
secession and wait for concessions. The North should repeal 
its liberty laws, Congress should enact a new fugitive slave law, 
and the Supreme Court should alone determine the rights of 
slaveowners in territories. Delaware, which sympathized with 
the South, would be glad to confer with other states in a national 
convention at any time. Among the resolutions, the most im- 
portant declared “ the great purpose . . . should be conciliation,” 
and another requested the local congressmen to support any 
peaceful solution of the crisis.” 

The suggested solutions were varied. One politician blamed 
the Republican party for the crisis, another requested the calling 
of a national convention to adjust differences, and a third advo- 
cated the summoning of a state convention to consider Dela- 
ware’s stand. Letters from Senators Bayard and Saulsbury were 
read. Bayard was unwilling to attend the Wilmington meeting, 
which he deemed unprofitable, but he looked with favor upon 
the calling of a national convention. Saulsbury blamed the crisis 
mostly upon northern agitators, who should be banned from 
political rostrums and pulpits. Every effort should be made to 
preserve the Union as it was, but if Delaware must choose, he 
advised: 


Delaware should not enter into any confederacy in which either S. C. or 
New England States are parties, unless all the states shall again be 
reunited, into one confederacy . . . let Delaware preserve her separate 
and independent position until the conservative central states—slave- 
holding and non-slaveholding—shall unite in a new republic whatever 
may be the fate of the extremes, let the great centre be composed and 
secure. 


Perhaps Bayard was right in predicting that the meeting would 
be of “no benefit,” though it did serve as a catharsis for the 
pent-up feelings of the disturbed citizens.** 


17 Republican, Dec. 20, 1860; Gazette, Dec. 18, 1860. 
18 Republican, Dec. 20, 1860. 
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Both Republicans and Democrats admitted that business was 
disturbed by the political situation, though the former attributed 
the hard times to the action of South Carolina and the latter to 
the election of Lincoln. ‘“‘ The Phila. banks, have followed ail 
the Southern Banks and suspended ‘ specie payments ’ today at 
1 o’clock,”’ lamented William Canby, a banker of Wilmington, 
in his diary in November. “ I hope‘ the South’ will get enough 
of it before it is over.” The Wilmington banks soon followed 
the lead of others. “The Banks Suspended—times hard—the 
South threatening to withdraw from the Union,” wrote a’store- 
keeper of Sussex County in his diary. A resident of Lewes, Sussex 
County, reported in November that business was greatly de- 
pressed because of the suspension of the Philadelphia banks and 
the excitement in the South. Not a cotton factory in the vicinity 
of Wilmington was in full operation in December, and one which 
employed 200 hands closed completely. “ A mechanic who is 
sure of employment through the winter even at reduced rates 
may consider himself lucky,’’ observed the Gazette. “ Secession 
times’ led “‘Cheap John,” a Wilmington merchant, to dis- 
tribute one thousand loaves of bread among the poor on Christ- 
mas morning. A member of the Wilmington city council who 
found unemployment and suffering among the poor greater 
than in any other winter secured an appropriation of two hun- 
dred dollars for relief. In spite of the political uncertainty, 
Wilmington stores were jammed with shoppers during the 
Christmas season, and plenty was reported the rule among Citi- 
zens and want the exception. Probably most Delawareans agreed 
with a Wilmington resident, who wrote that Christmas day was 
“the most gloomy one perhaps our country has seen since the 
dark days at Valley Forge.” ?° 

Political leadership was confused,.echoes from the campaign 
persisted, and members of parties were shifting allegiance. The 
Bayards, Saulsburys, Representative Whiteley, and former Gov- 
ernor William H. Ross continued to be prominent in the coun- 


19 William Canby, Diary, Nov. 22, 1860 (Historical Society of Delaware); David 
Hall, Diary, Dec. 4, 1860 (MS in private possession) ; Republican, Dec. 17, 1860; Jan. 
3, 15, 1861; Gazette, Dec. 7, 18, 1860; Isaac Starr to J. P. Gillis, Dec. 28, 1860, Gillis 
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cils of the Democratic party. The Republican leaders of the 
campaign, with the addition of the convert, George P. Fisher, 
dominated the Republican party. Douglas and Bell men chose 
sides in the next months. 

The governor of Delaware in 1861 was William Burton of 
Georgetown, a Democrat, who had been elected for a four-year 
term in 1858. Many Republicans considered that the elderly 
politician was completely under the influence of Judge Alfred 
Wootten and his son Edward who had married Burton’s daugh- 
ter. Some Democrats believed that the Saulsburys had made him 
governor with the expectation that his early death would pave 
the way for the presiding officer of the Senate, Gove Saulsbury, 
to assume office.” 

‘The even division of parties suggested an imminent legis- 
lative deadlock. Five Democrats and four Republicans composed 
the Senate, and eleven members of the People’s party and ten 
Democrats, the House of Representatives. No member of either 
house was particularly outstanding, and influences from outside 
the legislative chambers were important in shaping deliberations. 
Several members changed parties during the session. 

In his message to the General Assembly in January, Governor 
Burton blamed the controversy upon the war that the fanatical 
antislavery element was waging upon two thousand millions of 
property in slaves. To prevent civil strife, northern states must 
“blot forever from their statute books” laws obstructing the 
enforcement of the fugitive slave law, which would settle the 
slavery question in the territories upon a constitutional basis. 
His most fervent prayer was for the restoration of peace.” 

Governor Thomas Hicks, of Maryland, suggested to Gover- 
nor Burton the formation of a central confederacy of border 
states if the Union were dissolved. But Delaware could not exist 
as an independent sovereignty outside the Union, Burton re- 
plied; while most of the commercial relations of the state were 
with the North, “a majority of our citizens, if not in all three 


20 A. H. Grimshaw to E. Stanton, Sec. of War, Oct. 5, 1860, Franklin E. Smith 
Papers (Duke University) . 

21 Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Delaware . . . 1861 
(Wilmington, 1861) , pp. 12-26. 
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of our Counties, at least in the two lower ones, sympathize with 
the South.” Whether economic interest or pro-Southern feeling 
would govern the action of citizens in any proposed state con- 
vention, he did not know, though the idea of a central con- 
federacy had never been discussed. No publicity was given to 
the exchange of letters, and probably most members of the legis- 
lature knew nothing about them. In principle it resembled the 
implications of the suggestion of Senator Saulsbury to the Wil- 
mington Union meeting in December.” se 

A joint session of the legislature heard Judge Henry Dickin- 
son, of Mississippi, comment upon the fears of the South and the 
course of events in his state. While he extended no formal invi- 
tation to Delaware to join the Confederacy, he announced “ that 
he had found brothers with brotherly hearts in Delaware, and 
that a similarity of grievance, of feeling, and hope of redress 
made them so.’”’ However, without discussion, the two houses, 
despite their even division, immediately and unanimously passed 
a resolution, offered by Dr. John A. Moore, that “ we express 
our unqualified disapproval of the remedy for existing difficulties 
suggested by the resolutions of the Legislature of Mississippi.” ** 
In such manner, the state of Delaware rejected out of hand the 
Southern solution for the crisis, secession and confederacy. 

Despite this setback, Dickinson sent the following telegram 
to Governor John J. Pettus, of Mississippi: 


The Governor, officers of state, and six-sevenths of the people of 
Delaware are cordially with Mississippi in the Southern cause. The 
present legislature opposed to immediate secession. The people will 
demand a convention and Delaware will cooperate with Mississippi.** 


22 Hicks to Burton, Jan. 2, 1861; Burton to Hicks, Jan. 8, 1861, quoted in “ Civil 
War Governor's Answer to Maryland Secessionist Spiked Central Confederacy,” Sunday 
Star (Wilmington) , Nov. 5, 1933; Walter A. Powell, A History of Delaware (Boston, 
1925) , pp. 252-53. 

Senator Saulsbury’s suggestion is described, above, in paragraph with note #18. 

23 House Journal, 1861, p. 102; Laws of the State of Delaware . . . 1861 (Dover, 
1861) , p. 191; Delawarean, Jan. 5, 1861; Gazette, Jan. 8, 1861. 

24 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies, Series IV, Vol. I (Washington, 1900), 22. The telegram was 
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No action was taken by the Delaware governor or legislature 
upon a subsequent request from the state of Alabama to consult 
with Delaware on the rights of the southern states, but the com- 
missioner, David Clopton, concluded that many Delawareans, 
though opposed to dissolving the Union, sympathized with the 
southern cause. However, the legislature, not having been 
elected to deal with the crisis, felt it unwise to express its south- 
ern sympathies, he believed, and a state convention would prob- 
ably be called to determine a course of action for the people of 
Delaware, who favored a convention of either the southern or 
all the states to adjust and compromise the crisis.”° 

In reply to a request from Georgia for Delaware to join the 
Confederacy, the legislature stated that Georgia should be en- 
couraged to remain within the Union and “ as Delaware was the 
first to adopt, so will she be the last to abandon the Federal 
Constitution.’ Nevertheless, from his conversations with Dela- 
ware political leaders, the commissioner reported in March to 
the Georgia governor that “ whenever Virginia and Maryland 
shall withdraw from the Union, Delaware would follow in their 
footsteps.” Although the Alabama representative recognized 
southern sympathies in both legislature and the public, the com- 
missioner from Georgia, D. C. Campbell, felt that Delawareans 
might unite their destinies with the Confederacy, but the legis- 
lature was not “ a true exponent ” of these sentiments.”® Whether 
or not his hopes affected his judgment on the direction of public 
opinion, the legislature at least, though divided equally, exempli- 
fied his evaluation of its attitude in its unanimous adoption of 
Moore’s resolution rejecting secession. 

The General Assembly, continuing to hope for a peaceful 
settlement of the crisis, passed resolutions in January, which, it 
claimed, reflected the will of a majority of Delawareans, instruct- 
ing the state congressmen to advocate the Crittenden proposals 
or any other fair proposition of reconciliation. ‘Three Democrats 
and two Constitutional Unionists were appointed by the legis- 


25 Ibid., I, 33-34. David Clopton, Washington, D.C., Jan. 8, 1861, to Governor 
E. B. Moore, Montgomery, Ala. 
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lature to represent the state at a conference summoned by Vir- 
ginia in Washington to consider plans to save the Union. They 
were instructed to co-operate in every way possible, for Delaware, 
as the first state, ‘‘ will be the last to do any act tending to destroy 
the integrity of the Union.” * But the course of national events 
was not affected in any way by the action or inaction of Delaware. 

“‘ Secession, Major Anderson, Fort Sumpter [sic], Fort Moul- 
trie—these are in everybody’s mouths; even the good things of 
Christmas scarcely diverted public attention from the ‘ fuss’ at 
Charleston,” reported the Republican at the beginning of the 
new year. 

Anna Ferris recorded in her diary on the first day of January: 


The opening year must be the most important of any in the present 
century. We are in the midst of a revolution that must decide the future 
of our country, & is most important to the destinies of humanity. The 
excitement & interest is intense, and each day is eagerly waited for, for 
the consequences it may bring. The greatest apprehensions so far have 
been caused by the meekness and vacillation of the government, & the 
uncertainty whether it would do its duty, indeed whether its whole 
power & influence were not used on the wrong side—Several members of 
the cabinet are Secessionists, & the President seems entirely swayed by 
their Councils & the North is left to fight its battles alone. 

So far however the North stood firm, & the dominant party has shown 
no signs of fear, & no disposition to sacrifice the great interests of freedom 
& humanity to the clamor & the insolent demands of the Slavery power. 
So that we hope the new year may open a new era in our political history, 
& though confusion & strife now prevail, I trust we shall soon again 
possess the blessings of prosperity & peace, without sacrifice of the great 
interests of freedom & humanity.”8 


In general, Delawareans praised the Moore resolution con- 
demning the program offered by Dickinson, the Mississippi com- 
missioner. Even the Democratic Delawarean thought that Judge 
Dickinson had not proved the right of a state to secede and that 
southern grievances could best be redressed within the Union. 
In the opinion of its editor, the resolution reflected the attitude 
of ninety-nine of one hundred Delawareans. The independent 


27 House Journal, 1861, pp. 140, 235, 239. 
28 Republican, Jan. 3, 1861; Ferris Diary, Jan. 1, 1861. 
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Smyrna Times found the resolution approved by the entire com- 
munity, except for a few fanatics. While the Democratic Gazette 
thought that his proposal should have been given the courtesy 
of a discussion, it opposed joining the Confederacy. 

Years later, Dr. Moore revealed that the rejection, which he 
had presented, had been written by Eli Saulsbury. ‘“‘ No one so 
far as I know, advocated the secession of Delaware,” he wrote 
over forty years later, ‘‘ But there were many people & some 
members of the Legislature who sympathized with the South, 
and were willing that the seceding States should be the Judges 
of their own interests & actions.” *° 

Delawareans throughout January and February looked to 
the adoption of the Crittenden amendments and action by the 
Washington peace conference to save the Union. The only mem- 
ber of the General Assembly who persisted in opposition to the 
Crittenden plan, Edward Betts, a Republican, of Wilmington, 
was hanged in effigy in Middletown and threatened with tar and 
feathers. Bayard introduced in the Senate a petition from 125 
residents of Wilmington who urged a speedy ratification, and 
the Gazette claimed that only five hundred of the twenty-eight 
hundred voters in the city would have refused to sign the docu- 
ment. The overwhelming vote in the Legislature proves, con- 
cluded this Democratic newspaper, that “in Delaware, partisan- 
ism is ready to yield to the demand for the peace of the country— 
saving and excepting the little faction of Republicanism.” All 
of Delaware’s congressmen favored acceptance, and Senator Sauls- 
bury warned “if any future Gibbon shall describe the decline 
and fall of this great Republic, he will date that fall from the 
rejection of the resolutions offered by the Senator from Ken- 
mucky." 

Other Delawareans were also pessimistic about the chances 
of preserving the Union. “ It looks now as though nothing but 


29 Delawarean, Jan. 5, 1861; Smyrna Times, Jan. 10, 1861; Gazette, Jan. 11, 1861; 
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the interposition of Divine Providence can avert from us the 
evils of a Civil War,’ a New Castle County farmer wrote in his 
diary in February, “ as the fanatics both North and South appear 
determined to hold on to their extreme opinions and to plunge 
the country into a war rather than give way the least.” * 
Senator Bayard, then in Washington, wrote in January to 
his son, Thomas F., of his anxiety over the political situation: 


We are now in the midst of a Revolution, and they [the people of 
Delaware] seem to be blind to it, and such wretched intriguers as Sauls- 
bury are seeking to gain popularity by singing hosannas to a Union, 
which is gone, I fear, inevitably. But the question of peace or war is still 
open, and the indecisions of most of the Border States, is only increasing 
the chances in favor of War. 


As he saw the situation, Delaware would follow Maryland. ‘The 
Union, already ‘“ hopelessly gone,’ could not be saved by the 
peace conference in Washington, composed of commissioners 
which included from Delaware two “ dunkerheads”’ and three 
smooth vulgar hypocrites. In his opinion, Buchanan was “ utter- 
ly unequal to such a crisis.” * 

Thomas F. Bayard was swayed by similar fears: “ all hopes 
of . . . restoration [of the Union] will fly with the attempt of 
coercion,’ he informed a friend in February. In case of conflict, 
he would be in stern opposition to the antislavery men, expected 
Delaware to follow a like course, and predicted that Delawareans 
would prove worthy of their Revolutionary sires. In January 
he was offered by the administration the post of Under Secretary 
of State but declined for unspecified reasons.** 

William Canby, a Wilmington banker, whose hopes rose and 
fell, expected the Washington conference to “ give us peace or 
war—I sincerely trust it will be the former,” he wrote in his 
diary on February 4. When a seventh state, Texas, had seceded, 
he complained that the peace commissioners had accomplished 
nothing, but with misplaced optimism he noted on the last day 
of February: ‘‘ Our Citizens have been overjoyed at the news 
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[of the conference] from Washington this morning, flags are 
going up all over the city.” The conference had submitted 
propositions to Congress, which, he hoped, would be adopted.* 

While many talked of peace, some prepared for war. In 
January, former Governor William H. Ross asked Thomas Bay- 
ard, acting as his father’s agent, to send some arms to Sussex 
County, where they would be placed “in the right kind of 
hands,” presumably Democratic. A week later two wagons of 
equipment were moved from Georgetown to Seaford for the 
use of a “ secessionist company ” near Ross’ home. Young Bayard 
enlisted sixty former members of the Breckinridge and Lane 
Club in a company of Delaware Guards in January, and about 
the same time other Democrats in New Castle Hundred organ- 
ized a militia company.* 

A controversy arose over the disposition of federal firearms 
placed by the governor at the Delaware Military Academy, in 
Wilmington. At T. F. Bayard’s suggestion, Governor Burton 
requested Theodore Hyatt, the superintendent and a Republi- 
can, to surrender them to the Democratic Delaware Guards. A 
resolution was introduced in the House, inquiring for the where- 
abouts of the weapons, and a bill was prepared by Hyatt’s Re- 
publican friends, giving him exclusive control of the arms. By 
the end of the month a compromise had been arranged to leave 
the seventy rifles, sabres, and accouterments in the possession 
of the school except when needed for drill by the Delaware 
Guards.*° 

Fears circulated that Delaware might be visited by maraud- 
ing bands, might become the battleground between North and 
South, or might witness civil war between citizens who were 
sympathetic with the North or the South. “ ‘There seems to 
be a pervading restlessness and feeling of insecurity,’ commented 
the editor of the Smyrna Times in February, “ and the people 
are not only arming organized companies, but privately, for the 
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protection of their persons and families.” He noted that one 
firm in Wilmington had sold 1,500 pistols and that militia com- 
panies, all of which were said to be sympathetic with secession, 
had been formed in Milford, Wilmington, Odessa, Dover, and 
Newark.* 

The only important military post in the state, Fort Delaware, 
on a small island near Delaware City in the Delaware River, 
was virtually unmanned and unarmed at the beginning of the 
year. When rumors circulated that southern sympathizers in 
Delaware planned to seize it, some big guns from Philadelphia 
were sent to equip it in February, and thirty men from Gover- 
nor’s Island in New York were added to its garrison. Repre- 
sentative George Whiteley, then in Washington, observed in 
February to the younger Bayard, “ Does not the arming & man- 
ning of Fort Delaware arise from the formation of our military 
companies? Some fool wrote to our old fool here ((General 
Winfield] Scott) and told him there was danger.” The prospects 
for internal security and for peace within the state were not 
reassuring.*® 

Throughout January and February, the Democratic Gazette 
and Delawarean and the independent Republican and Smyrna 
Times urged the preservation of the Union at any price, though 
the tense situation made them also consider the position of the 
state in time of war. An editorial in the Gazette upon ‘“ Northern 
and Southern Action’’ raised important questions concerning 
Delaware’s stand: 


Is Delaware ready to unite with the tyrannical cry for war, now raised 
by the fanatical press and politicians of the North? . . . Are her people 
ready to join the forces of those who would drive the white man from 
his burning house to the swamps, and with the bloody knife fresh reeking 
from the gaping wounds of the defenceless wife and unoffending children, 
arm the slave, and bid him use it in acquiring his freedom? 

No. The hearts of Delaware’s sons throb with kindness for their 
brethren of all sections. A few may unite in the mad rage which has 
carried the northern mind into that fearful frenzy which makes it seek 
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the blood of a fellow, but nineteen out of every twenty of our people 
are wedded to peace; and, we believe, full that proportion of them are 
ready to yield to the South every right she claims under the constitution; 
and she claims no right that she is not clearly entitled to. 

We are not in favor of secession; we have opposed it. We are in favor 
of the Union and have urged compromise and concession, which is the 
only way in which it can be preserved. But we have no knife for the 
neck of a brother who only asks for his rights under the Constitution. 
If the North will not yield these rights, then we say the North should 
let him go in peace. 


The editor claimed that Thomas Garrett, Delaware abolitionist, 
and the Republican party took the same stand on questions and 
that those views were repugnant to three-fourths of the people 
in the state. Another Democratic editorial accused the Delaware 
Journal (later Republican) and the independent Republican 
of rejecting the Crittenden compromise and of advocating war. 
It warned that in case of conflict northern Delaware might be- 
come the camping ground of invaders from the north. “ By way 
of obstruction to this, every bridge near our city would be cut 
down, and every high road barricaded with fallen trees by willing 
hands.” The ensuing struggle within the state would see fields 
laid waste, fences destroyed, cattle slain, and lives lost.*® 

The Democratic Delawarean thought that Delaware was 
more interested in peace than any other state because it might 
become a battleground. Its citizens were “ almost unanimous ”’ 
in opposition both to secession and to coercion. If a peaceful 
separation could be arranged, measures of reconciliation might 
eventually re-establish the Union on a firmer basis. Lincoln’s 
policy of coercion could only result in war, and it was better 
that the cotton states secede and public property, such as forts 
and revenue cutters, be lost, than endless conflict ensue. If war 
did come, Lincoln and his advisers should tremble, for “ he 
that draweth the sword, sometimes perishes by it, and Lincoln 
might find that truth verified in the end. Let him beware, 
‘Caesar had his Brutus.’ ’’ *° 

The independent Republican blamed the crisis upon south- 
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ern fire-eaters. The Republican party had no intention of abol- 
ishing slavery in the South, Lincoln’s inauguration would not 
destroy the Union, and a policy of coercion was not to be con- 
sidered—unless the South attempted to break up the Union. 
Delaware’s position in the controversy was with the North rather 
than with the South. ‘“ Our highest desire is for the maintenance 
of the union of the States, the Constitution, and the enforcement 
of the laws.”’ ** 

The independent Smyrna Times refused to consider the pos- 
sibility of dissolution. Eight-tenths of Americans stood for the 
Union first and worried about arrangements for its perpetuity 
afterward. ‘‘ Our people are ten to one in favor of compromise, 
and are nearly, if not quite, to that extent opposed to coercion,” 
summarized the editor of the Smyrna Times in February, and 
the Gazette editor approved the statement, as would have prob- 
ably most Delawareans,*? but they stood by helplessly, as the 
course of events swept the nation into war. 

Peace proposals by statesmen, legislatures, and conventions 
had made no progress, and the public waited for the new Presi- 
dent to act. Many Democrats expected his inauguration to be 
followed by war immediately, while many Republicans hoped 
that peace might come from strong leadership. Anna Ferris 
wrote in her diary on March 4: “ President Lincoln was safely 
inaugurated today. What his influence can do for the country 
in its present convulsed and sorry state we cannot conjecture, but 
must wait and hope.” * 

Various responses greeted the President’s inaugural address. 
William Canby, of Wilmington, considered the paper “‘ excel- 
lent ’ and hoped that the President would turn out to be “a 
second Jackson.” The Delaware Republican found the speech 
conciliatory and masterful in style; the Peninsular News and 
Advertiser believed that the government could now be depended 
upon to preserve the Union at all costs; but the Delawarean 
could discover “no policy” in the address; and the Gazette 
offered a reward of five thousand dollars to anyone who could 
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tell whether the message spoke for peace or war. If the President 
wanted peace, he should withdraw Major Robert Anderson from 
Fort Sumter and leave the problem to Congress and the people. 

In a speech before the Senate in March, James A. Bayard, 
who had hoped for a compromise from the convention of all 
states, was now convinced that only two alternatives remained: 
a war of subjugation by the national government or assent to 
peaceful severance and recognition of independence. Maintain- 
ing that the main cause of sectional alienation was slavery, he 
offered resolutions to the effect that since war could not restore 
the Union or attain any beneficial result, the President should 
be authorized to negotiate and conclude a treaty with the seceded 
states. Judah P. Benjamin wrote Senator Bayard an interesting 
letter in March describing the new constitution of the Con- 
federacy. “ You will be with us in November in spite of every- 
thing,’ he predicted. “ God grant your little state a chance to 
live under it in the Confederacy, & that we may once again sit 
side by side in a Senate of patriots and statesmen free from your 
nightmare of Red and mine of Black republicanism.” * 

‘The newspapers in March and early April continued to press 
for a peaceful settlement. The Gazette attacked the “ suicidal” 
policy of “ Lincoln, Chase and Company,” which it alleged, was 
leading the country into war. All attempted compromises fell 
through because of the dictation of this tyrant, who wished to 
solve the problems “ by the bullet, not ballot.” In a civil war 
more Northern than Southern soldiers would die, and the ma- 
jority of the Northerners who voted against Lincoln would rebel. 
Within six months he would be on his way back to Springfield. 
The editor agreed with Bayard that the “ best and only mode 
for peace ’’ was through the recognition of the Confederacy. If 
civil war resulted from the sending of ships to South Carolina 
by Lincoln, he would be remembered “ in after ages as a mon- 
ster, who should have been deprived of life before he committed 
the folly of plunging the two nations into war.” *° 
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The independent Republican viewed the crisis as the work 
of the politicians and demagogues of the South, primarily, 
though to some extent, also, of the Garrison abolitionists. The 
Republican party opposed the extension of slavery but was will- 
ing to permit each state to control its own institutions. The 
newspaper supported the Union as it was, its preservation, and 
the enforcement of the laws; it was prepared to “ support our 
Country and Country’s flag against all foes whether foreign or 
domestic.” To argue, as the editor of the Gazette did, that the 
South was acting on the defensive in robbing the treasury, seizing 
forts, and confiscating public property was “ supremely ridicu- 
lous” and “treason.” The Republican did not advocate war 
but wanted forts and property in the South defended from 
attack.*? 

The independent Smyrna Times urged the federal evacua- 
tion of Sumter. The seceding states might be persuaded but 
not forced either to yield the fort or return it to the Union. 
The President should positively assure the South that his policy 
was for peace. War would not bring the South back into the 
Union but destroy both sections. If persuasion failed, let the 
South go.** 

Many Delaware Republicans visited “ the Court of St. Abe,” 
in Washington, after the inauguration to collect their rewards. 
Thomas M. Rodney, having failed to see Secretary of State 
Seward on a visit to the capital in March, left a letter defending 
his record as a Republican leader and elector in 1856 and 1860. 
Under the arrangement of allowing each county one major office, 
KE. G. Bradford, of New Castle County, became United States 
District Attorney; Nathaniel B. Smithers, of Kent County, Pro- 
vost-Marshal; and Dr. J. S. Prettyman, of Sussex County, consul 
at Glasgow, Scotland. Rodney was appointed collector of the 
port of Wilmington, Fisher’s father-in-law became collector of 
the port of New Castle, and one of Smither’s relatives served as 
a consul in Turkey. There was a complete change of officials 


in post offices, customhouses, and lighthouses under the disposal 
of patronage by Fisher.*® 


47 Republican, Mar. 21, Apr. 11, 1861. 
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While the press strongly urged the preservation of the Union, 
some Democrats and Republicans in the state prepared for in- 
ternal or external war. Captain Samuel duPont, who had been 
placed in charge of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, received on 
April 8 an excited request from Robert Milligan, of Wilming- 
ton, for one thousand ball cartridges for altered muskets, which 
his men needed for drill. Trouble was to be expected in Dela- 
ware when Virginia and Maryland should secede, and a “ seces- 
sion convention ’”’ had been held in Wilmington just before 
James A. Bayard went south. While the Delaware Guards, of 
which Thomas F. Bayard was first lieutenant, numbered 170 and 
possessed the best arms in the state, including two brass field 
pieces, Milligan’s company had only forty altered muskets. “I 
have no doubt myself,” he wrote, “ that before this month ex- 
pires we shall have to try our strength at crossed bayonets, with 
these Breckinridge traitors. My men, not having the advantage 
of the drill room, must rely upon cold steel, and their innate 
pluck in a righteous cause to carry them through successfully.” *° 

A rabid Republican, Dr. A. H. Grimshaw, postmaster of 
Wilmington, viewed the situation by April 13, as follows: 


Our Governor is a Secessionist, most of our Breckinridge men are the 
same. All the arms are in the hands of these men, who have formed 
companies and are drilling under a paid officer from Philad. 

In New Castle five miles from Fort Delaware (nearly opposite) , Ogle, 
late Sheriff, has a company and cannon. The Union men have not a 
single gun. J. M. Barr, editor of the Commonwealth, nominally a Bell 
& Everett paper, is a dangerous man, most abusive, to this day of the 
administration. He is Captain of the Company. I joined the “ National 
Guards’, an Irish Company; they refused as a company to sign a paper 
offering service to the Government. We have no arms, we can get no 
arms. I enrolled sixty odd men & drilled them for some time, but having 
no arms I disbanded the company. 

Is the Administration going to allow Traitors in the rear of the 
Capitol to arm & equip without any counter-movement? 


With encouragement Grimshaw felt that he could form two com- 


Secretary of Interior, Mar. 14, 1861, in Appointment Papers, Department of Justice 
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panies of Bell and Lincoln men in the city. Ogle’s brother, 
Benjamin, the chief carpenter at Fort Delaware, was 9 a seces- 
sionist and a traitor,” and yet he was allowed to remain inside 
the fort, which possessed only a corporal’s guard to defend it. 
Disunionists might come from nearby Maryland twelve miles 
away, and within fifteen minutes five hundred or more would 
be landed from boats on Pea Patch Island. Ten of the tiny 
garrison had already deserted, and he wondered who might have 
induced them to do so. The Captain of the revenue cutter on 
the river was “ not worth a straw” and would surrender his 
vessel on demand from such Democrats as James A. Bayard or 
Jesse Sharpe, while the Captain’s son had sported a secession 
cockade upon one occasion in a newspaper office and headed a 
secession company. If Grimshaw could get arms, he would or- 
ganize a force immediately; otherwise, he would serve as a 
surgeon “‘ anywhere, or in any capacity in which I can be useful.” 
Grimshaw sent a letter of similar import to the Secretary of War. 
On April 17 he was informed that the carpenter was dismissed, 
but that all requests for federal arms would be handled by the 
Delaware governor.” 

In Sussex County the Democrats prepared for internal or 
external strife. Former Governor Ross on April 15 asked Judge 
Edward Wootten to use his influence with Governor Burton to 
prevent an unwise political appointment in Sussex County, 
which might stand in the way of healing Democratic campaign 
wounds. “ We are now in the midst of a civil war,’’ he com- 
plained. ‘‘ We shall have to have a hand to hand encounter with 
the Republicans, and yet Governor Burton is about to take a 
step which will divide our party and cause the Democrats on 
the eastern side of the county to refuse to support the Governor 
in any of his measures.” Would Wootten not intervene to save 
Governor Burton from committing “‘ political suicide? ” © 


9 
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The public awaited impatiently the decision on Fort Sumter 
by the President and his cabinet. At last an expedition sailed 
from New York but found upon its arrival on April 12 that the 
fort was already being bombarded. The relief expedition was 
in the charge of a Delawarean, John P. Gillis, who penned an 
interesting description of the event in a letter to his son. He had 
feared that all might have perished from the bombardment, but 
“was most happy on my visit there the morning of the 14th to 
find that a merciful interposition of providence had spared them 
all alive, only a few wounded....’’ He had the honor of bringing 
Major Anderson from Fort Sumter, and was told that “the 
Major did not surrender, but evacuated the Fort with his ‘ old 
flag’ flying—marching out to the true and faithful tune of 
‘Yankee Doodle.’ ”’ ** 

The news that Fort Sumter was being fired upon arrived in 
Wilmington on April 13, and great excitement followed. The 
telegraph office was surrounded by people anxious to know the 
latest intelligence, every train was met by crowds eager for news, 
and the newspapers published extras. The Delaware Inquirer 
issued two fliers during the evening. The first was headed: 
“War Begun! Fire opened on Fort Sumter,” while the second 
read: ‘“‘ Fort Sumter HAS SURRENDERED! Confcderate [sic] Flag 
now floats over its walls!!! None of the Garrison or Confederated 
Troops Hurt.” Could the report of the attack be true, or was it 
another false rumor such as had once before swept through the 
city? On the Sabbath additional confirmation appeared of the 
happenings at Fort Sumter.” 

How one Delawarean reacted to the exciting events of these 
days is interestingly told in the diary of Anna Ferris: 


April 12. We are now every hour looking for the tidings that war has 
actually begun—the most unjustifiable & wicked war ever actually begun 
& how it will end no one can tell, except that the North has Providence 
& the Strong batallions both on her side—Still the South is united & 
determined & has the advantage of previous preparation and the first 
results may be disastrous to us—It is only five days since vessels were sent 
to Fort Sumter to relieve Major Anderson & supply him with provisions 


53 J. P. Gillis to J. P. Gillis, Jr., Apr. 18, 1861, Gillis Papers. 
54 Delaware Inquirer (Extras), Apr. 13, 1861. 
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SATURDAY EVENING. 


Latest News by Telegraph. 
War Begun! 


Fire opened on Fort 
Sumter. 


os 


Brisk Cannonading. 


Vessels coming to the Rescue. 
Ca#arveston, April 13th, 1861. \ 
3 o’clock nd 30 minutes. 

The fire from the different batteries have 
greatly disabled the Fort. The Federal flag 
is at half mast; the Fort is signalizing distress, 
probably to the vessels in the distance. 

Three vessels are to be seen in the ofing— 
one of the vessels isa large sized steamer 
which has made her way over the bar and is 
preparing to participate. The veesela have 
not yet opened onthe forts. An explosion 
bas taken place in Fort Sumter. 


It is thought that the officers’ quarters are 
on fire. 


The stars and stripes are still flying. 
Captain Anderson has ceased firing. 
Cuageston, April 13th, 
3 o’clock and 45 minutes. 
Two War Steamers are making towards 
Morris’ Island; there intention is to land men 
to silence the batteries. 
Cuar.zston, April 13th, 
4 o'clock and 15 minutes. 
The bombardment has closed. Major An- 
derson has hauled down the stars and stripes, 
and in its stead has displayed the whife flag. 
A boat is on its way from the city to Fort 
Sumter. 


It is 9s good as a snrrender of the fort. 
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Latest News by Telegraph. 


FORT SUMTER 
HAS SURRENDERED ! 


Confederate Flag 


now floats over its 
walls!!! 
NONE OF THE GARRISON 


OR 
Confederated Troops 


HURT. 


THE News From Fort SUMTER 


The illustrations above reproduce in full the two fliers published by the Delaware 


Inquirer, Apr. 13, 1861. 
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—& the whole country is waiting the result with the most intense anxiety 
& painful suspense—Still there is a feeling of relief & hope that the Govern- 
ment has at last taken a determined position & a rapidly increasing con- 
fidence in its ability & firmness—forbearance & patience were exhausted 
& we must now abide the result— 


April 13. If the Telegraph can be depended on, Fort Sumter was at- 
tacked yesterday before the war vessels arrived there—this much is prob- 
ably true, but the reports as to the actual state of things cannot be relied 
on, as the South has the control of the Telegraph— 


April 14. The reports today are that Fort Sumter has surrendered & 
that the Southern Flag is flying in the place of the old “ Stars & Stripes”, 
but that no lives have been lost—This is too improbable to be believed— 


April 15. Tidings today, though probably not entirely reliable, are 
sufficiently so to confirm the disastrous reports of yesterday—Major Ander- 
son surrendered the Fort before the ships came to his relief & the Con- 
federate Flag floats in place of the National Emblem—The President this 
morning issued a Proclamation calling out the militia of the States to 
the amount of 75,000, & we are now in the midst of Revolution & Civil 
War—The feeling of shame, indignation, and dread is indescribable.*® 


The occupation of Fort Sumter by southern troops and 
Lincoln’s proclamation calling for 75,000 men left little doubt 
in the minds of Delawareans that this was war, regardless of 
their wishes. Writing from Mobile, Alabama, James A. Bayard 
informed his son that a state of war existed, and Charles I. du- 
Pont concurred. ‘‘ I consider the Union gone forever,” the latter 
moaned. ‘“ Eight millions of people whether agreed or not, will 
not quail for five times 75,000. ... We have nothing to do in 
the quarrels of either section and if we had we could affect 
nothing.”’ °° 

Union feeling outweighed all other in Wilmington and in 
New Castle County. Everyone felt inclined to rally around the 
flag, to unite in an effort to preserve the Union, and to defend 
the state. The sound of drum and fife advertised the militia 
companies, seeking recruits. Loyal citizens displayed red, white, 
and blue rosettes or miniature flags to show their patriotism. 

55 Ferris Diary, Apr. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1861. 
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Henry duPont wrote to his brother on April 16 that “ just now 
there seems to be no necessity for protection here. The Union 
feeling is intense & the few Secessionists in Wilmington dumb & 
powerless.” A week later he reported that everything is quiet 
here now, and I feel sure that the current of public opinion in 
this state is strong for the Union, so strong that its opponents 
are silenced & obliged to go with it; and I believe a large portion 
of the Breckinridge Democrats are determined to stand up for 
the Union—some from principle & others from Expediency—. ... 
In this county Union sentiment is all prevailing.” “ There ap- 
pears to be but one sentiment in this community, now, whatever 
may have been the difference of opinion heretofore,’ observed 
the editor of the Democratic Gazette on April 26; “ the govern- 
ment must be sustained and rebellion put down at all hazards.” 
The editor of the independent Republican similarly declared, 
‘We are glad to hear that nearly every man in our city professes 
to be a Union man, and the only difference of opinion is in 
regard to how it can best be preserved.” How significant was 
to be this difference of opinion! * 

The first public demonstration in Wilmington of Union 
feeling was a large meeting on April 16. Local orators pointed 
out that the firing upon Fort Sumter had divided men into two 
classes, patriots and traitors. Resolutions approved the Presi- 
dent’s request for troops, urged the obliteration of party ties, 
and recommended sustaining the government, the Union, and 
the constitution. A special resolution, introduced by a political 
enemy of James A. Bayard, repudiated his principles as unworthy 
of a patriot and a Delawarean, and a special committee was ap- 
pointed to visit the “secessionists” at the customhouse and 
postoffice to demand that they display flags. The meeting ad- 
journed with cheers for the Star-Spangled Banner and for Major 
Anderson. Nothing was said about how the South might be 
compelled to remain within the Union.* 


‘The war seemed close at hand on April 17 when Massachu- 


57 Henry duPont to S. F. duPont, Apr. 16, [?], 1861, S. F, duPont Papers; Gazette, 
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setts and Pennsylvania volunteers, who had been attacked in 
Baltimore on the way to the national capital, retreated through 
Wilmington by train. A Pennsylvania colonel from a coach plat- 
form told a turbulent crowd at the station that this little skirmish 
had only whetted the appetite of his militia company for a bigger 
one; and Representative George Fisher made a stirring appeal 
to the excited citizens at the depot to enlist in militia companies. 
That evening a former resident of the city, I. R. Trimble, led a 
company of Maryland secessionists in an attack upon the bridges 
and tracks of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Rail- 
road between Wilmington and Baltimore. Communication by 
rail to Washington was disrupted for several months, while work- 
men from Wilmington rebuilt the bridges and tracks. During 
the summer, re-enforcements for Washington proceeded by rail 
to Perryville, Maryland, embarked on steamers for Annapolis, 
and then completed their journey by rail.** 

The excitement in Wilmington was intense. Armed volun- 
teers patrolled the streets for several days, and Union supporters 
fed the retreating soldiers with food and coffee as they passed 
through the Wilmington station. Anna Ferris wrote an account 
of these events in her diary: 


The excitement & suspense are almost intolerable, & the circumstances 
transpiring around us seem incredible. Yesterday the Massachusetts & 
Pennsylvania volunteers were attacked by a mob in Baltimore & a number 
on both sides killed & wounded—& last night the Bridges on our rail- 
road were burned to prevent any more troops being forwarded for the 
defense of the National Capital—All at once the flames of Civil War 
seem raging around us—We hear of our friends & acquaintances enlisting 
in various places & feel an anxiety & dread that we never dreamed of 
before—The telegraph wires have been cut, Rail roads torn up, & mails 
from the South suspended, and we are all the time agitated by alarming 
& conflicting rumors. 

We seem threatened not only with war but anarchy, as the Capital 
& the Government are in great danger, & the means for their defense 
very much obstructed & cut off—Baltimore is in possession of the mob, 


59 Armed workmen from the Wilmington shops rebuilt the bridges, and local 
volunteers patrolled the tracks for the remainder of the summer. Trimble later became 
an officer in the Confederate Army. Gazette (Extra), Apr. 21, 1861; Republican, Apr. 
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& under martial law, and we feel the greatest anxiety about our friends 
there, but can hear nothing from them—AlI other interests are suspended 
& everybody is absorbed by the anxiety prevailing for the welfare & 
existence of our country.® 


It was a time of alarming and conflicting rumors. ‘The DuPont 
Company was accused of selling ammunition to the South, though 
a company order on April 16 confined shipments to the loyal 
states. Maryland secessionists were said to be planning an attack 
upon the gunpowder works along the Brandywine, and two 
southern spies in female attire were actually captured upon the 
DuPont grounds. Pennsylvania militia companies were stationed 
at nearby Brandywine Springs to guard the plant. The President 
of the DuPont Company, Henry duPont, was so alarmed by 
reports that secessionists planned to seize a gunpowder magazine 
near the Delaware River that he, his son, and three nephews 
armed with revolvers personally supervised the removal of its 
contents.“ In spite of indignant denials in the Democratic 
Gazette, the independent Republican insisted that Delaware 
secessionists were thinking of attacking northern troops as they 
passed through the Wilmington station, that T. F. Bayard’s 
militia company of Delaware Guards was secessionist, that south- 
ern sympathizers intended to occupy Fort Delaware, and that 
secessionists plotted to breach the walls and drain the water from 
the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal. The Secretary of War was 
so disturbed by some of these reports that he sent two hundred 
men to re-enforce the feeble garrison of thirty men at Fort Dela- 
ware and ordered Pennsylvania militia to patrol the canal.” 

During these troubled times the people met frequently in 
public gatherings to discuss the crisis. The citizens of Wilming- 

80 Ferris Diary, Apr. 20, 1861. 
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ton resolved on April 18 that peace was preferable to war, that 
it was the duty of every citizen to uphold the Union, that the 
volunteer companies should be organized under the auspices of 
the city council, and that abusive language and threats should 
be avoided. The city council on April 20 provided a room for 
drill, asked well-to-do citizens to*contribute to the support of 
soldiers, appropriated eight thousand dollars for equipment, and 
requested the Secretary of War to furnish arms.* 

At a Union meeting of New Castle County on April 22, 
orators pleaded for the preservation of the Union by peaceful 
means and opposed coercion of the South. Resolutions sup- 
ported the Union, urged the discarding of party preferences, and 
asked citizens to hold further local meetings to express opinions 
about the crisis. Patriots were advised to enlist in militia com- 
panies, and a committee of fourteen was appointed to co-operate 
with the Wilmington city council for public defense. ‘To Charles 
I. duPont, the sentiments expressed at this meeting demonstrated 
the “ undoubted ” loyalty of the state; among the speeches, that 
of Alfred Wootten, a Democrat and son-in-law of the Governor, 
“showed fully that the proper patriotic spirit pervades the 
State.” Mrs. Wootten was thrilled by the Union feeling dis- 
played at the meeting and wrote her mother: 


Men here have forgotten whether they formerly called themselves 
Republicans, Democrats or Unionists—All are banded together in a com- 
mon brotherhood for the defence of our homes and our lines against the 
encroachments of either Army. Alfred is all right. He made a glorious 
speech here yesterday to a tremendous mass of people—to keep the Stars 
& Stripes waving—. . .. While we love the South and appreciate the gross 
injustice that she has suffered, we still prefer the Union, even as it ts to 
the Reign of Anarchy and ruin that must follow this bloody contest—* 


A general agreement upon the necessity of preserving the 
Union seemed to exist among the population in Wilmington 
and in New Castle County during these few weeks. Meetings in 
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the towns of Newark and New Castle and in St. George’s and 
Red Lion hundreds, for example, raised flags, passed patriotic 
resolutions, and affirmed in substance “ By the Eternal, the 
Union shall be preserved.” ® A few days after the fall of Fort 
Sumter, fifteen hundred men had enlisted in the local Wilming- 
ton militia and were ready for any military service. Local com- 
mittees in Wilmington solicited funds for the relief of families 
of volunteers, druggists and physicians offered free services, and 
several employers promised that after the war jobs would be 
waiting for employees who joined the armed forces.® - Clergy- 
men of all denominations in New Castle County—Episcopalian, 
Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian—urged the male 
members of their congregations to take up arms to defend the 
Union. The foremost ministerial leader in Wilmington, the 
Reverend George Wiswell of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
in a sermon described this as a holy war and advocated coercion 
as the best way to curb southern wickedness. On July 4, four 
militia companies stacked their arms beside the doors of his 
church and entered the flag-trimmed sanctuary to hear him read 
the Declaration of Independence and deliver a patriotic ser- 
mon. The American Presbyterian, a denominational weekly 
attributed to “ the boldness and vigor of this minister ’’ much 
of the strength of national sentiment in Wilmington.” 

Such harmony soon disappeared. In almost every town and 
hundred the Democrats and their opponents organized separate 
meetings to express conflicting views about the crisis. In Mill 
Creek Hundred, for example, one Union meeting endorsed a 
coercive policy against the South and asked for contributions to 
be used to outfit the militia and to aid the families of volunteers. 
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Within two weeks, another Union meeting recommended that 
the “ olive branch of peace” continue to be extended through 
negotiation and compromise in order to avoid a fratricidal con- 
flict. Coercive war would load the country with a heavy debt, 
leave unsolved sectional difficulties, and, in case of victory, would 
raise the difficult question of how to hold the conquered states 
as provinces. The same pattern was repeated elsewhere in New 
Castle County.® 

Unionists began to believe that all southern sympathizers 
were traitors. The editor of the Gazette was requested by a 
committee to display a flag, and when bad weather prevented 
his immediate compliance, he was threatened with bodily harm.” 
A prominent Democrat, of New Castle, who was supposed to 
have said that he would hang out a Palmetto, that is, South 
Carolina flag, if he had one, was threatened by an infuriated 
mob, and men in Wilmington talked of visiting the county seat 
and tearing down his home.” 

When Ellott Johnston, a resident of Baltimore, visited Wil- 
mington in April to attend the wedding of his brother, the 
visitor became inebriated and hurrahed for Jeff Davis. He was 
thereupon assaulted by a gang of ruffians and jailed overnight 
for his own protection. Next morning at the railway station, 
where Union sympathizers frequently gathered, he cursed the 
people of Delaware and said that he hoped to meet them at the 
point of a bayonet in less than three weeks. A mob of two hun- 
dred men—one account reported two thousand—pursued him in 
a carriage up Market Street. Some of the pursuers thought that 
Jeff Davis or Senator Bayard was the object of the chase. For- 
tunately, the Southerner found refuge at the home of relatives, 
where the waving of an American flag and soothing words from 
the mayor saved him from the fury of the mob. One spectator 
who viewed its “ fiendish ” spirit wondered if life and property 
in the city were safe." A naval officer on duty wrote his sons 
in Wilmington early in May that he would be offended if Ed- 
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ward, then eighteen, talked about politics, commanded him to 
discard completely his Democratic views, and suggested that the 
boy enlist to serve with him aboard ship.” 

Senator Bayard made a grave error of judgment when he 
chose to travel for a month during the excitement in the South, 
visiting Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, and Louisville. 
The approach of war during April caused him to regret his de- 
parture from Delaware on the eighth. From Montgomery, on 
April 16, he wrote that the southern states wished to remain 
neutral; war would result only if the South were invaded, but 
upon hearing the next day at Mobile of Lincoln’s proclamation, 
he concluded that war had arrived. Although a general conven- 
tion should be called to determine whether Delaware would 
stand with the North or South, Delaware was “ tied hand and 
foot,’ to the North, unless Maryland and Virginia joined the 
Confederacy. In his opinion, the President’s call for troops 
would be ignored, “for it is nothing more than a call for men 
to invade the South, and every man who consents to be enrolled 
will be compelled to march South if the madness of the Adminis- 
tration orders him.’’ From New Orleans on April 22, he warned 
that if Delaware supported the North, she would become “a 
mere county of Pennsylvania.” ‘The South was “right” in the 
contest and wanted not war but only to be let alone. A Northern 
invasion would be “a costly experiment and utterly impractic- 
able.” From Louisville on April 26 he reported to his son that 
if the people of Delaware submitted to Northern despotism, it 
was not the state for either to live in. In any contest of arms, 
he predicted that the South would emerge triumphant.” 

By April 29 war feeling so dominated the state, Thomas F. 
Bayard informed his father, that those who disagreed were cowed 
into compliance or silence. ‘‘’The Abolitionists are rampant, 
waving American flags, subscribing money freely and urging mob 
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spirit whenever they can,” he wrote. ‘‘ We seem to be a mere 
servile dependency of Pennsylvania, and her word is law to Dela- 
ware.” ‘The actions of his father in the South had been misrepre- 
sented, and the Senator must be careful in his speech and future 
plans. At all times he should carry a revolver, and to evade a 
possible mob at the Wilmington depot, it was advisable that 
he return home by way of Chestertown, Maryland, and Smyrna, 
Delaware, rather than by the usual rail route through Balti- 
more. “ Astonished ”’ at the tone of his son’s letter, the Senator 
believed “a reign of terror ’’ must be in effect in Wilmington, 
but he agreed to follow the travel route suggested.” 

Upon Senator Bayard’s arrival in Wilmington on May 4, 
he was shown a telegram which accused him of planning to lead 
the state out of the Union with the help of Confederate support 
from Montgomery and of being a prince in the Order of the 
Golden Circle, both charges which he denied. A few days later 
when he and his daughters went by rail to Philadelphia, a tele- 
gram sent from Wilmington and announcing the time of his 
arrival made possible the gathering at the station of a mob 
headed by a man who had been tarred and feathered in Georgia. 
To defeat the mob’s attempt to tar and feather Bayard, in return, 
or possibly to lynch him, the Philadelphia police removed him 
from the train a few blocks from the station and escorted him 
to the mayor’s office.** Upon the very morning of the attempted 
assault, Captain S. F. duPont, of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
offered his services in any capacity to ensure the Senator’s safety.” 
The Philadelphia Bulletin believed that the act, involving only 
a few lawless men, was condemned by nine-tenths of the com- 
munity, and both the Gazette and Republican disapproved the 
attack.” 
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Senator Bayard felt it necessary to explain by a public letter 
to the people of Delaware that his trip to the South was for 
business and social reasons. He stood by his opinion expressed 
in the Senate that peaceful separation was preferable to war; if 
the people of Delaware felt differently, he would resign. ‘There 
is no evidence to substantiate the theory that his visit to the 
South was for other than these reasons. His letters to his son 
indicate that he realized the impossibility of leading the state 
into the Confederacy from a practical point of view. Upon his 
return, the Republican pointed out mildly and without mention- 
ing treason that the newspaper disagreed with the Senator in 
politics. During the next year, however, the editor printed 
triumphantly a clipping from an obscure Georgia newspaper, 
which alleged that Bayard had been in Montgomery to discuss 
the entrance of Delaware into the new government, and there- 
after the charge was made in every campaign. It would be naive, 
indeed, to assume that when Bayard was in Montgomery, he 
did not discuss politics. From the letters to his son, it is clear 
that while he deeply sympathized with the South, he knew that 
the action of Delaware depended upon Maryland’s decision. He 
strongly endorsed a state convention as an index of public 
opinion but did not expect it to lead the state out of the Union.” 

With considerable justification a prominent Wilmington 
Republican claimed in December that the example of Wilming- 
ton had kept Delaware on the right path in April. ‘“ Had not 
Wilmington started and sustained with its money the first arming 
of Volunteers,” he asserted, ‘“ we should not have had out, one 
man of the three months men. Delaware called Lockwood to 
command her Ist Regiment. Lockwood has restored the penin- 
sular [sic] to its allegiance. We all remember the 14th, 15th to 
19th April, the burning of our R. R. bridges kindled the spark 
in Wilmington, which fired the loyalty of our State which before 
was at least supine, if not doubtful.” * 
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Within six weeks after Fort Sumter, the excitement, expressed 
by meetings, flag raisings, and enlistments began to die down 
in New Castle County. Many people waited expectantly for 
the first battle to settle the issue. The great majority undoubt- 
edly favored the preservation of the Union, if not by peace then 
by war. With anxiety they heard from lower Delaware reports 
of only half-hearted support of the Union. 

Most Delawareans in Kent and Sussex counties were con- 
vinced that the South had been wronged, but few were prepared 
to fight on the rebel side, to furnish information or supplies, 
or to advocate the state’s joining the Confederacy. In brief, a 
strong desire for neutrality existed, and there were few seces- 
sionists. 

An excellent summary of the ideas of many Delawareans in 
Kent County is presented in a letter of April 26 from the Secre- 
tary of State, Edward Ridgely, of Dover, to Mrs. Charles I. 
duPont. During the campaign of 1860 he had been a Constitu- 
tional Unionist, but during the next spring he joined the Demo- 
crats. He explained: 


I am not a secessionist, as has been falsely represented, but at the 
same time I am opposed to any policy that might tend, either directly 
or indirectly, to coerce the seceded States. I believe that such a step would 
forever destroy the possibility of a reunion and a return to that brotherly 
love and affection that formerly prevailed among the members of this 
once united Confederacy. I do not think that the states have any right 
under the constitution to secede. But the right of rebellion, whenever 
a governor fails to carry out the objects for which governments were 
instituted: to wit the protection of life, liberty, and property, is un- 
doubted. 


The war was caused by the “ triumph of a political party, whose 
only principle (let politicians say what they may) is a war upon 
an institution of which they know nothing and in which they 
have no personal interest.’”” The Republicans had spurned the 
Crittenden resolutions, peace congress, and other proposals 
which might have terminated the difficulties. If the government 
had pursued a mild, prudent course, he believed, none but the 
cotton states would have seceded, and before many months they 
would have been applying for re-admission. To some extent 
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the attack upon Fort Sumter was justified “ by the vacillating 
course of that weak timid man who now occupies the chair of 
state.” Lincoln had virtually promised to evacuate the fort and 
then changed his mind; Sumter would have been of value to 
the Union only if a coercive policy was intended. ‘* Why not let 
them depart in peace,” he asked, “ and save us the horrors of a 
Civil War?” Those who did not hurrah for Lincoln, like his 
brother Henry and himself, were being branded as traitors and 
secessionists.*” 


Similar opinions were reflected in a letter of Henry Ridgely, 
of Dover, also to Mrs. duPont. The seceded states should have 
waited longer to see what Lincoln intended to do, but at this 
point there were only two alternatives: to let them go in peace 
or to drive them back again at the point of a bayonet. He 
opposed war because the general government had no constitu- 
tional power to coerce the states and because deadly hatred 
between the two sections would be engendered. What would a 
northern victory bring? Every man, woman, and child in the 
South must be exterminated, or a vast standing army must be 
quartered there to keep the section in subjugation.® 


Both newspapers in Kent County were strongly in favor of 
the preservation of the Union. The Smyrna Times had been 
independent but became Republican during the following sum- 
mer. In the first issue after Fort Sumter, its editor expressed 
the feeling of many people in the area. He deplored the begin- 
ning of “a civil war, the most horrible of all wars,” and foresaw 
the spectacle of a divided country, broken political promises, 
and the prostration of business. From every side now came the 
cry “To Arms! ‘To Arms!” Although the fall of Sumter had 
been expected, the news was a shock. The editor charged that 
had the North acted in a spirit of compromise and the South 
moved less hastily, a way out of the difficulty might have been 
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found. Many had hoped to avoid a rift, but “‘ as it had to come, 
the feeling seems to have been, let it come—anything but this dread 
suspense.’ “Though some sympathized with the cotton states, 
the greater portion clung to the Stars and Stripes. Throughout 
the summer the newspaper advocated any solution of the crisis 
except war.* i 


The Delawarean in Dover was a staunch defender of the 
Democratic point of view, reflecting especially the opinions of 
the Saulsburys. Every right-thinking citizen, said the editor, 
deplored the inauguration of a war, which was begun in folly 
and would end in ruin. While secession was illegal and unjusti- 
fiable, the attempt to subjugate the South was “ madness in the 
extreme ’’ and would destroy both sections. ‘“ We assume that 
four-fifths of Delawareans have no taste for or approbation of the 
fratricidal war into which we were plunged by ambitious dema- 
gogues of the North and South,” asserted the editor.* 


The people in Kent County were slower to respond to the 
course of events by holding meetings and demonstrations than 
those in New Castle County. The citizens of Felton in April 
held a flag raising and a week later they formed a Union Guard.** 
In Camden Union men contributed money for uniforms for a 
new militia company and for the support of soldiers’ families.*” 
In June the entire county, except for Dover and Smyrna, was 
reported to be Unionist in feeling,*®* but Willow Grove and 
Kitts Hammock had acquired reputations as secessional strong- 
holds.** An observer in July, however, believed that the county 
manifested “ strong Union and PEACE sentiments,” and that the 
existence of secessionists was a myth.” 


For a Kent County Union meeting, planned to be held in 
May, Charles I. duPont, of Brandywine Hundred, was invited 
to address the audience, but he refused on the following grounds: 
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‘My first service is to throw politics to the Dogs,” he advised, 
“ & let them devour its carcass; all party ties should be forgotten 
in the great effort to save our Union. Abolitionism, Native 
Americanism, Know-Nothingism, the prescribing of valued citi- 
zens for their religious opinions—all are passed away, and the 
task is now to save our Nationality.” He wanted the country to 
extend from Maine to Florida and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The rebellion had reached such a stage that only force 
could subdue it. Delaware’s ties were with the North. “I am 
opposed to war,” he wrote, “ it is a relic of barbarism, but these 
Southern politicians are now the aggressors, and let the conse- 
quences be as they may, the loss of hundreds of thousands of 
men, and hundreds of millions of dollars, our Government and 
Union, we must support.” ® 


Before a large audience at the Kent County Union meeting 
in Dover, May 18, fourteen speakers presented their different 
views on the course that the national government should take. 
All breathed ardent attachment to the Union, condemned seces- 
sion, and expressed reverence for the flag and constitution, but 
they disagreed over coercion. Eight orators opposed the civil 
war and coercion, favoring amicable means to restore the Union, 
while six wanted the vigorous enforcement of the laws, the 
recovery of lost government property at all hazards, and the pres- 
servation of the Union at any price, by the sword if necessary.” 

This division is reflected in the two reports of the committee 
on resolutions. ‘The majority report, presented by Eli Saulsbury, 
condemned abolitionists and secessionists, blamed the action of 
the South for beginning the war, praised the state legislature 
for seeking a way out of the difficulties, and looked to Congress 
or a national convention to settle the crisis peacefully. The 
minority report, read by George P. Fisher, denied the right of 
secession, advocated the use of force to put down the rebellion, 
requested Delaware congressmen to take an oath of allegiance 
to the central government, and asked the Governor to summon 
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the legislature to make military appropriations. Although many 
abstained, the majority report was supported by 434, the minority 
by 294.°% If the meeting was an index of the feelings of the 
country’s inhabitants, it demonstrated that the majority sympa- 
thized with the South and wished to avoid war. 

One strong secessionist from Kent County was Charles du- 
Pont Bird, of Dover, a student at Loyola College in Baltimore. 
His letter, of April 24, to the governor of Virginia, which was 
thought important enough to forward to General Robert E. Lee, 
read in part: 


A strong feeling in the two lower counties of Delaware is aroused 
in favor of Delaware joining the Southern Confederacy. With a man or 
two from you to give directions and a hint that arms and men would 
come if necessary, the people of Sussex themselves would destroy the 
Delaware railroad terminating at Seaford, on the Nanticoke. This rail- 
road, I am confident, the General Government of Lincoln wish to secure, 
that they may transport troops by the Nanticoke River to the Chesapeake, 
and thence to Washington by the Potomac River. A vessel or two sunk 
in the Nanticoke will hinder this design. There is considerable trestling 
work on the Delaware railroad near Dover which would retard that 
road if it were broken. The arms that Delaware owns are in the hands 
of the secessionists. The powder mills on the Brandywine (owned by 
relations of mine) should be secured at all hazards. With a not very 
large force, if we cannot hold them, they should be destroyed. Some of 
the Du Ponts are friendly to the South. If it is possible to guard these 
works for a few weeks the stock of powder for the Southern Confederacy 
would be largely increased. 


These views were optimistic exaggerations of the secessionist 
feeling in Delaware. 

Of the three counties, Sussex was the most pro-Southern, 
though few genuine secessionists appeared within its borders. 
Undoubtedly, the great majority stood for the preservation of 
the Union by peaceful means and opposed coercion. ‘The county 
in 1861 possessed two newspapers, the rabidly Republican Penin- 
sular News and Advertiser, whose files for April and May are 
not in existence, and the independent Georgetown Messenger, 
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which stood for the preservation and defense of the Union. The 
opinions of the latter editor, somewhat in advance of his readers, 
recommended on April 17 hanging secessionists to preserve the 
government and free institutions. After a mob threatened his 
establishment, he retreated to an explanation that he desired to 
see no particular person lynched and cheerfully maintained that 
all parties were combining to support the administration. In 
his opinion, the true issue was not the North against the South, 
or abolitionism versus slavery, but the rebels against the govern- 
ment, and he did not see how anyone under the circumstances 
could forsake “‘ the glorious Union with its Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” In April he estimated that one-fourth of the county was 
secessionist, but by May he reduced the total to five hundred 
persons.” 

Union demonstrations within the county were few, but the 
news of the evacuation of Fort Sumter fell on Lewes “like a 
bombshell.” “Many men who have heretofore laid quiet,” a 
local writer asserted, ‘‘ have come out in strong terms for the 
support of the laws, and have laid down whatever previous party 
prejudices they have held, and are now without any reservation, 
ready and willing to give their lives and means to the support 
of the right, the perpetuity of our glorious institutions, and the 
putting down and forever quelling treason in high places and 
low.” A few days later the president of the Lewes town com- 
missioners complained to the federal Secretary of Treasury that 
the harbor was completely exposed and asked for cannon. “‘ Our 
citizens are in much excitement,” the local official reported, 
“and we have but few Southern Sympathizers in our midst, 
most of whom are the Custom House retainers.”’ Within the 
next few weeks two Union meetings were held, and two militia 
companies were organized. In Seaford guns were fired by 
Southern sympathizers who rejoiced at the fall of Fort Sumter. 
A Democratic militia company already existed in the town, but 
another company was formed at a Union meeting, whose mem- 
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bers offered their time, money, and lives to protect the existing 
government.” Flag raisings and Union meetings occurred during 
the summer at New Market near Milton, in Cedar Creek Hun- 
dred, and at Laurel. It was not until the middle of September 
in remote Indian River Hundred that a storekeeper noted laconi- 
cally in his diary, “ Mustered at the Schoolhouse—then Marched 
to the Store, raised flag on pole with eagle in a patriotic demon- 
stration.” °° By the end of the summer Union men had organized 
companies of loyal men in each town in Sussex County. 

The ultra-Republican postmaster of Wilmington, Dr. A. H. 
Grimshaw, received a report by Caleb S. Layton, of Sussex 
County, one of the most prominent local Republicans there: 
“ Sussex is sound to the core... We give secession & secessionists 
no quarter in this county & feel entirely competent to take care 
of them.” Flags were waving in Georgetown, his son was organ- 
izing a militia company of sixty men, and although Governor 
Burton had issued an order transferring control of federal mili- 
tary equipment from Union men to a secessionist, Union sup- 
porters refused to obey the command. Loyal companies were 
appearing at many places in the county. Layton had purchased 
a rifle-musket, a bayonet, a pair of Colt revolvers, and an old 
trooper’s sword for his own protection, but he did not expect 
that he would have to use them.” 

Three days before a Union meeting in Sussex County, to 
be held May 7, the editor of the Peninsular News and Advertiser 
sent Dr. Grimshaw an alarming account. The secessionists were 
seeking to control the Union meeting, and since trouble was 
expected, he asked for a Colt revolver, bullet molds, and a “ good 
Bowie knife.’’ May people believed that “ secession is rapidly 
poisoning the minds of all the Democrats in this State” and 
that a conspiracy existed to lead the state into the Confederacy 
at the first opportunity.*” 

Fortunately, no disturbance marred the Sussex County meet- 
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ing of two thousand persons, all of whom were now Union men 
without their previous party ties, according to Layton, the prin- 
cipal speaker. He declared that the “ wicked men ” who levied 
war against the government would soon be crushed. The inter- 
ests and trade of Delaware lay with the North, her men and 
money should be pledged to the government, and she must sup- 
port Lincoln, or troops from Philadelphia might overrun the 
state. Resolutions endorsed the Union, the Crittenden resolu- 
tions, and Saulsbury’s conduct as senator, and the existence of 
civil war was regretted. All law-abiding citizens should back 
the government, but the right to disagree with the present ad- 
ministration on party issues was reserved. 

One dissenter, John W. Houston, a Democrat, who could 
not attend, answered the query of where the state was to go by 
“nowhere.” “Stay at home in the Union until the crack of 
doom, or until it goes to pieces, if pieces it must,” he advised, 
“and we are left standing solitary and alone with our feet 
planted firmly on the rock of the Constitution and with dying 
gasp still hugging to our breast the flag of our country, as the 
last survivor of the federation of the American States.” 

On the whole, the proceedings of the meeting were well 
received. The Delawarean believed that the resolutions were 
approved by “ five-sixths of the bona fide citizens of the state; 
indeed, we may say of all the citizens of the state except the ultra- 
abolitionized Republicans and possibly a very few would-be 
secessionists.’” However, a resident of Laurel reported that the 
people in his town were disinterested in the resolutions and 
proceedings and that four-fifths of the people in the vicinity of 
Laurel were southern sympathizers.’ 


Nevertheless, the Wilmington newspapers in May declared 
that Delaware was still loyal to the Union. The independent 
Republican asserted that not a man in Wilmington or in New 
Castle County would acknowledge that he was a secessionist, 
but in Kent one in ten would admit the charge, and in Sussex 
one in fifty. The editor of the Republican Delaware Journal 
reported that many gentlemen from lower Delaware were 
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“unanimous in the opinion that Union feeling predominates 
everywhere, except in Smyrna.” Reviewing the proceedings of 
the county meetings, the editor of the Democratic Gazette felt 
encouraged, for “in New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, the voice 
of the people with an unanimity as perfect as at any previous 
time has acknowledged their devotion to the Union. But they 
differ as to the policy by which the Union should be main- 
tained.” In his opinion, Southern sympathies would not influ- 
ence Delaware, its secession was an “ utter impossibility,” and 
not a solitary citizen of the state had entered the Confederate 
Army.*®° 

While the county meetings and other events demonstrated 
the variety of opinions held by Delawareans during the crisis, 
the main currents were unmistakable. Most Democrats saw the 
North as an aggressor, preferred peace to war, and were willing 
to have the South secede rather than engage in conflict. Time 
and patience might reunite the country, while the use of force 
would raise more problems than it could solve. Most Republi- 
cans blamed the South for the crisis and were determined to 
maintain the Union at all costs, even by war. These opposing 
beliefs were clearly expressed at two meetings in Dover in June, 
both called ‘‘ Union,” the first held by those opposing the Demo- 
crats and the second by the latter, in reply. 

At the first, a crowd of twenty-five hundred, dominated by 
elements determined to preserve the Union by any possible 
means, heard S. M. Harrington, Representative George P. Fisher, 
and Attorney-General Alfred Wootten. Harrington hoped that 
the question of Delaware’s loyalty to the Union, which some 
erroneously supposed to be in doubt, would be settled by the 
convention. In his opinion, the number of southern sympa- 
thizers and the intensity of their feeling had been exaggerated, 
for if a poll were taken, less than five hundred persons would 
be found who believed in the legality and expediency of seces- 
sion. While he could point to some as “ secessionists, state-rights 
men, anti-coercionists, defenders of the government within state 
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limits, peace men, and Christian loyalists,” he still believed that 
the people in the state were loyal in sentiment. 

Representative Fisher, as a Bell supporter, endorsed the con- 
stitution, flag, and the laws. Since his oath of allegiance was first 
to the United States and then to the state of Delaware, he de- 
nounced the idea of state sovereignty held by the South. The 
time had now arrived for the use of force, and the governor 
should summon the legislature to consider equipping the state 
militia. 

To the surprise of many spectators, Attorney-General Alfred 
R. Wootten, the son-in-law of Governor Burton and a prominent 
Democrat, explained that he did not agree with all the decisions 
of the Governor, among them, the latter’s refusal to summon the 
legislature. The President, he said, was merely acting upon the 
defensive, and Delawareans in general favored sustaining the 
federal government. Wootten would support the party which 
stood for the preservation of the Union, and if it were the Re- 
publican party, he should be counted among its members. He 
attacked Bayard and Saulsbury, who, he said, would stand by 
to see the national capital burned. An account of the meeting 
by A. H. G. [Dr. Grimshaw?], written from Willow Grove, Dela- 
ware, accused Wootten of being intoxicated at the time. Reso- 
lutions denied that the states had the right to secede at will, 
contended that armed rebellion must be met with force, and 
argued that the people were now summoned to coerce their 
enemies rather than their brothers. ‘The Governor was asked to 
convene the legislature to aid the militia, those who had prompt- 
ly volunteered were commended, and citizens were asked to look 
after the needs of soldiers’ families. Congressmen from the state 
who did not endorse the resolutions were requested to resign, 
and a special resolution urged Bayard to resign from the Senate. 

Those elements who were opposed to coercion of the South 
held the second Union meeting of twenty-five hundred persons 
in Dover in June for addresses by former Representative White- 
ley and Thomas F. Bayard. Whiteley termed all men who 
favored war the real disunionists. He thought that the “ first 
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gun [fired] at Fort Sumter was the [death] knell of the... Union,” 
and since the South could not be conquered, its independence 
should be recognized at once in order to stop this ‘ War, uncon- 
stitutionally inaugurated by Abraham Lincoln, [which] will 
bankrupt us.” He would be glad to lend his right leg for the 
purpose of kicking out Lincoln’s cabinet for repeated violations 
of the Constitution. Bayard’s speech was much milder, more 
conciliatory, and advocated a peaceful separation by the South. 
In his opinion, the executive was violating the constitution by 
exceeding his powers to carry on an unconstitutional and unjusti- 
fiable war, and if its object was subjugation of the South, no 
man then living would see its end. His father, the Senator, had 
proposed that both the members of the legislature and he resign, 
and then the people’s choice for peace or war would determine 
the attitude of members of a new General Assembly and a new 
senator.** 

‘The two most significant resolutions indicated the feeling of 
the majority of the Democrats in the state: 


That whilst we deeply deplore the revolution which has severed eleven 
states from the Union, we prefer Peace to Civil War, and believe that 
if a reconciliation by peaceful means shall become impossible, the 
acknowledgment of the independence of the Confederate States is pref- 
erable to an attempt to conquer and hold them as subjugated provinces. 

That the reign of terror attempted to be inaugurated by the War 
Party, by denouncing all men as disunionists, secessionists, and traitors, 
who are opposed to Civil War and, to the palpable and gross violations 
of the Constitution, committed by the present administration, will not 
deter us from the expression of our opinions, both privately and publicly. 


Other resolutions condemned the erection of a consolidated 
government upon the ruins of state governments, thanked Dela- 
ware’s senators for supporting peace, suggested that they advocate 
recognition of the independence of the Confederacy if peace 
could be obtained in no other way, praised Bayard’s services as 
senator, and rejected his suggestion of resigning. The meeting 
saw no necessity for convening the legislature.*°° Senator Sauls- 
bury contended in Congress that the opinions expressed at this 


105 Republican, July 1, 1861; Gazette, July 4, 9, 1861; Delawarean, June 21, 1861. 
106 Delawarean, June 29, 1861. 
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meeting were those of the great majority of Delawareans, and 
the Delawarean and Gazette believed that peaceful adjustment 
was the solution approved by two-thirds of Saulsbury’s consti- 
tuents and four-fifths of Delawareans outside of Wilmington.*’ 

Yet loyal men were alarmed at the strong “ secession ”’ feeling 
shown at the second Union meeting. Henry duPont felt that 
the proceedings indicated “a strong disunion sentiment among 
the participators of that meeting, and [we must] admonish the 
Union men of this State, that it is imperative they should be 
placed in a position, to repel & put down any mad Schemes of 
Secession, which under certain contingencies, might be under- 
taken by reckless men, who no doubt have been, and may yet be, 
acting in unison with those who have precipitated other States 
into open Rebellion against the Government.” *°* 

Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia for 1861 reported that a large 
majority of Delawareans were prepared to sustain the govern- 
ment and defend the Union, but others, as elsewhere in the 
nation, thought that the power of the North was insufficient to 
bring the southern states back into the Union, and if they did 
return, they must come back voluntarily. Followers of this 
latter point of view were divided between those who favored 
joining the Confederate states and those who expected the 
seceding states to return by means of conciliation: “ in Delaware 
there were not only many citizens opposed to war, but there 
were a few who heartily desired the success of the Confederate 
plates tee 

Almost fifty years later, a prominent Democrat recalled that 


Delaware never seceded or attempted to secede . . . Yet as a sovereign 
and law-abiding people, she emphatically demanded that in the preserva- 
tion of the Union, the Constitution and laws of the country also be 
preserved. ‘he majority of the people of Delaware favored a peaceful 
settlement of the controversy between the States, and if that could not 
be accomplished (rather than to enter into a long, bloody and devas- 


107 Congressional Globe (37th Cong., Ist sess., 1860-61) , I, 373; Delawarean, Aug. 
3, 1861; Gazette, July 26, 1861. : 


108 Henry duPont to S. F. duPont, June 30, 1861, S. F. duPont Papers. 
108 American Annual Cyclopedia, 1861, 1 (New York, 1870) , 256-57. 
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tating war), let the Southern States go and form a government of their 
own.?10 


In 1861 the majority in New Castle County were willing 
to go to war; the majority in lower Delaware opposed it, though 
they did not advocate joining the Confederacy. The result was 
a tug of war within the state between North and South, involving 
militia companies, political parties, and personal relations. As 
each of the three counties divided, Delaware faced unhappy 
times ahead. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 


110 Alexander Cooper, “ Memoirs of Myself and My Times,” pp. 51-52 (Typed 
copy, Historical Society of Delaware). Quoted with special permission of the Society. 


Favorite Wilmington Plays 
Before the Civil War 


By Jack and MarcareT NEESON * 


HE end of the Civil War is just over the edge of memory 

for many Wilmington citizens, and the plays that our 

grandfathers and fathers loved and admired in the years 
that followed are easily called to mind. Such plays as Ben Hur 
and The Merry Widow, the Count of Monte Cristo and Secret 
Service are still being produced, if not precisely on the stage, 
then in movies or on television. But what of the plays that 
belong to the years preceding the Civil War? What are the 
plays our great-grandfathers loved and admired? 

There were many such plays, and at least two of their 
favorites, The Drunkard and Uncle Tom’s Cabin, traveled into 
our century and our own time. But there were others, now 
almost forgotten, whose stories thrilled early-nineteenth century 
hearts and whose messages instructed Victorian minds. Their 
titles often indicate something of their plots: The Stranger, 
a particular Wilmington favorite; Perfection, or the Maid of 
Munster; Richelieu; Black-Eyed Susan; Fazio, or the Italian 
Wife; Murder at the Roadside Inn; The Review, or the Wags 
of Windsor; and of course the plays, especially the tragedies, of 
Shakespeare. These our great-grandparents admired and enjoyed 
without any urging or pretension. 

From the year 1827, when the name of the first known play 
given in Wilmington was produced, down to April, 1861, over 


* Mr. Neeson, a native Delawarean who is interested in the theatre by both 
profession and avocation, is a member of the Department of Drama, Chatham College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. His doctoral dissertation, entitled, “ The Devil in Delaware; 
A Study of Theatre in New Castle County before 1900” (Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio), is based in part on a search of all extant Delaware newspapers 
published before 1900, most of which are in the library of the Society. Mrs. Neeson, 
a Canadian by birth, is a former newspaper woman. As joint author of this article, 
she read all the plays résuméd here. 
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a hundred different plays were performed in this city, farces, 
tragedies, classics, melodramas, comedies, musicals, and even 
operas.’ Often the performing actors were members of struggling 
repertory groups with a tradition of presenting on a single night, 
a farce, a tragedy, and some songs; or a farce, a comedy, and a 
tragedy; or some other equally strenuous combination. The 
groups remained in Wilmington’ from a single night to a three- 
month “season,” and their way was strewn with difficulties 
arising from local antipathy or apathy, inadequate theatres, poor 
receipts, and defection of both actors and audiences. Usually 
the companies advertised in the local papers, though sometimes 
they did not, and because of this lack, the records of their pro- 
ductions are incomplete. But from the records which do exist 
a clear indication of the popularity of certain plays is apparent 
through the frequency of their revivals. The ascertainable tally 
of productions of these favorites is probably much too low (just 
as it probably is of less favored plays) , but their proportional 
superiority is the basis on which this article calls them the plays 
our great-grandparents most loved. 

First and foremost, The Stranger, a domestic drama by 
August von Kotzebue, heads the list of Wilmington favorites 
by a most comfortable margin. Appropriately enough, it is the 
first recorded play produced in Wilmington, August 6, 1827, and 
was performed (‘a happy stroke,” as W. H. Conner describes 
it)? by ‘““ Mr. Cowell’s Dramatic Corps from Philadelphia ’’ be- 
fore “a delighted audience.” * ‘This was at the Cross Keys 
Tavern, then situated on the northeast corner of Old King’s 


1The first titled play recorded was not the first play given in the Wilmington 
area. At least two earlier unnamed productions have been recorded; one in the 
town of New Castle, May 21, 1774, was mentioned by Bishop Francis Asbury; the 
other, in Wilmington, was reported in The Mirror of the Times and General Adver- 
tiser, July 16, 1800. This second production is also interesting because the cast 
included John Durang, father of Charles Durang, co-manager of the Wilmington 
theatre of 1835. See also Delaware History, VII, 86. 

2See page 6, William H. Conner, “ The Life and Death of Wilmington’s First 
Theatre,” Delaware History, V, 3-41. Mr. Conner’s article, which is the first mono- 
graph to be published on this subject, is primarily concerned with the local theatre 
between 1827 and 1836 and especially with the history of the Wilmington Theatre, 
constructed in 1834. His interest in cast and performance, rather than in the content 
of the plays, leaves the opportunity for the present study, which also covers a more 
extended period of Wilmington entertainments. 

3 American Watchman (Wilmington) , Aug. 7, 1827. 
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Road and the Kennett Turnpike, now Delaware and Adams. It 
was repeated “ by particular desire”” on August 14, by Mr. 
Cowell’s actors, although a writer to the local press later com- 
plained of the “ murdered manner ” in which it was played.* 

A gap of six years preceded the arrival of Matthew Chipp 
and his company in Wilmington, but the appeal of The Stranger 
had in no way diminished, for they too chose it for their opening 
production, and the editor of the Gazette reported that he was 
“much pleased” by the performance.’ By then it was a county 
tradition to see this particular play, and it is the first production 
recorded by title offered in New Castle. Mr. Chipp took his 
troupe on tour for a day, November 18, 1833, and performed 
in the Arsenal which ‘“‘ was fitted up for theatrical perform- 
ances.” ° The Stranger was accompanied by a farce, The Young 
Widow, a popular curtain-raiser." 

The Stranger went on being loved by the Wilmingtonians. 
It was repeated again by Mr. Chipp; then played anew by his 
successor, Mr. Flynn, of the new Wilmington Theatre, the fol- 
lowing year. When Messrs. Durang and Jefferson arrived from 
Philadelphia for a summer season in 1835, they picked this 
‘‘ domestic drama ”’ as a second night’s show. Wemyss, the next 
producer in Wilmington, produced it during the spring of 1836; 
and when, after a lapse of thirteen years, a theatrical group 
again arrived in town, under the management of W. E. Burton, 
The Stranger was chosen for either the second or third night. 
In 1851, the Philadelphia Museum, “a corps of excellent 
Dramatists,” * followed the local habit and opened their season 
with Kotzebue’s masterpiece; and in 1855, James Booth Roberts, 
who came either from Wilmington ° or from New Castle,’ paid 


4 The Wilmingtonian and Delaware Advertiser, Aug. 16, 1827; Conner, “ Wilming- 
ton’s First Theatre,” p. 3. 

5 Delaware Gazette (Wilmington) , Oct. 29, 1833. 

6 Ibid., Nov. 15, 1833. The performers in New Castle are not identified, but Mr. 
Conner concludes that the Chipp troupe was the only one in the vicinity, and the 
present authors agree. “ Wilmington’s First Theatre,” p. 9. 

7 The Young Widow, by J. T. Rodwell, was subtitled, A Lesson for Lovers. 

8 Gazette, Apr. 18, 1851. 

9 Blue Hen’s Chicken (Wilmington), June 29, 1849. 

10 Francis C. Wemyss, Chronology of the American Stage from 1752 to 1852 (New 
York, 1852), p. 120. Mr. Conner’s suggestion that this actor’s middle name of “ Booth ” 
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a starring visit to Wilmington and chose the leading role in his 
county's favorite play for his second night’s performance. Few 
leading men or visiting stars missed a chance to play The 
Stranger; few companies overlooked its merits; and reasonably 
enough, on March 15, 1861, a month before the outbreak of 
the Civil War, the latest theatrical group, the Metropolitan 
Theatre, under the leadership of J. H. Jack, announced a per- 
formance of The Stranger. 

This play had another title, Misanthropy and Repentence, 
and it was a favorite not only with Wilmington audiences but 
with others in many parts of the world; indeed, it was the most 
popular of all the more than two hundred plays written by 
Augustus Frederic Ferdinand von Kotzebue. Born in Weimar 
in 1761, he spent most of his life in Russia, writing for the 
German theatres at St. Petersburg and Reval but exercising a 
tremendous influence on theatres all over Europe and America. 
The Stranger was re-written in English at least five times, accord- 
ing to A. H. Quinn,™ the two most effective versions being by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan for the English stage and by William 
Dunlap for the American. Mr. Quinn believes that the Ameri- 
can version, first presented in New York in 1798, was the better 
one, and there is some corroboration of this in a letter received 
from Kotzebue, “ expressing his pleasure and . . . offering him 
to let him have (for a consideration) his manuscripts ahead of 
publication.” ” 

There is no way to determine which version Mr. Cowell’s 
company and their successors used in Wilmington, but Dunlap’s 
would have been more convenient, and the existing copyright 
laws did little before 1856 to protect author or translator. 

But what is the story of The Stranger, that it so fascinated 
and beguiled the good citizens of Wilmington? It revolves about 
an erring wife, who daringly indeed to the mores of her audi- 
ence, is forgiven by her wronged husband. The Stranger of the 


probably honors the prominent Booth family of New. Castle, rather than the well- 
known Maryland family of actors, lends credence to the choice of birthplace by 
Wemyss. Interview with Mr. Conner during the summer of 1956. 

11 Arthur Hobson Quinn, A History of the American Drama (New York, 1951), 
I, 91. 

12 Kotzebue to Dunlap. Letter quoted in ibid., I, 95. 
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title lives morosely and unhappily in a cottage, attended by only 
one faithful servant, although it is obvious that he is accustomed 
to grander style. Not far from his refuge there is a castle, pre- 
sided over by a sweet and generous housekeeper, Mrs. Haller, 
whose philanthropic deeds overlap those of the melancholy 
Stranger. Significantly, these two have not met. 

Upon the arrival of the owners of the castle, the Count and 
Countess Winersen, with their relative, the Baron, who is in 
love with the mysterious Mrs. Haller, we discover her secret. 
She has deserted her husband, the Count Waldbourgh, and her 
children for a villain who had persuaded her of her husband’s 
infidelity. After her seduction, she left him and has spent all 
the intervening years in repentance. 

The Baron, now the rejected suitor of Mrs. Haller, meets 
and recognizes the recluse as Count Waldbourgh, the mis-judged 
and deserted husband of Mrs. Haller. He arranges a meeting 
between the two, and at last the stars of the play come face to 
face, the faithless wife swooning, the deceived husband dashing 
away. 

At a second meeting, the estranged parents and their two 
children are reunited but not happily. The wife is torn by grief 
for her present plight and regret for her past; her husband is 
divided between love for her and his honor, which forbids 
forgiveness for his erring spouse. They are about to part, Mrs. 
Haller in tears, the Stranger in agony. At the last moment love 
triumphs over honor, the wife falls trembling into her husband’s 
arms, and their children run to their united parents. Curtain. 

It was a stirring story and even today, if one is willing to 
accept the social and dramatic conventions of the time, a good 
one. The language is often stilted; the subsidiary characters of 
the butler, maid, poor farmer, rustics, all rather crudely drawn. 
But the main figures move and have life and easily win our 
sympathy. Wilmingtonians loved them and had no higher praise 
for actors than that they could “ sustain their characters of the 
Stranger and Mrs. Haller exceedingly well.” ** 

Kotzebue, and probably Dunlap again, although here, too, 


18 From a letter, signed “Drama,” praising the Chipp Company. Gazette, Oct. 
29, 1833. 
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possibly Sheridan, were responsible for another Wilmington 
favorite, Pizarro, or the Death of Rolla, also sometimes called 
Pizarro in Peru. This play was a sequel to one which, so far as 
is known, never reached Wilmington, The Virgin of the Sun. 
Both plays are laid in Peru, thus sharing the glamour of South 
America, which, as Quinn says, “‘ was destined to become on the 
American stage a country [i.e., continent] associated with ro- 
mance.’ ** In the drama enjoyed in Wilmington, Pizarro, the 
Spanish adventurer, returns to Peru and attacks the natives, 
who are led by a Spaniard and an Incan. The former, Alonzo, 
is the husband of Cora, Incan heroine of the first play, the 
Virgin of the Sun, and the latter, Rolla, who had once loved 
Cora. Alonzo is captured and condemned by Pizarro, who is 
undeterred by the pleas of his mistress, Elvira. Rolla, however, 
smuggles himself into the prison and manages to be substituted 
for the threatened Alonzo. Later his noble refusal to assassinate 
Pizarro causes the Spaniard to release him. When Cora’s child, 
the result of the mixed marriage between Incan and Spaniard, 
is captured, the brave Incan chief rescues it, only to perish at the 
mother’s feet from his wounds. 
The Wilmington audiences found this, too, very stirring, 
and its suggestion of brave natives defending themselves against 
a foreign oppressor appealed to their patriotic hearts. On record, 
the play was performed four times in Wilmington, beginning 
with the company of 1835,** and in 1849 it was considered worthy 


14 Quinn, History of American Drama, I, 97. 

15 The order of the companies appearing in Wilmington in the years between 
1827 and 1861 is as follows. Sometimes the groups had formal titles; at others each 
went under the name of its manager or managers. 


1827 Aug. 6-22 The Cowell Company 

1833-34 Oct. 28-Mar. 22 Chipp and Company 

1834-35 Dec. 22-Feb. 14 The Flynn/Barnes/Hall Company 
1835 March Unknown; perhaps an amateur group 
1835 Apr. 21-May 2 The Durang/Jefferson Company 

1835 July 7-Aug. 21 The Durang/Jefferson Company 
1836 After May 24-July 9 Wemyss and Company 

1849 June 23-Aug. 3 (?) The Burton Company 

1850 July 2-6 Unknown company 

1850 July 9-Aug. 7 The Athenaeum Company (T. G. Booth) 
1851 Apr. 22-May 10 (?) The Philadelphia Museum 

1851 July 14-19 Unknown company 


1854 Apr. 28 (?)-May 6 Uncle Tom’s Cabin Troupe 
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of a program for July 4, sharing patriotic honors with a rendition 
of “‘ The Star Spangled Banner.” The Delaware actor, J. B. 
Roberts, appeared in it in 1855, along with The Stranger and 
Shakespeare. His performances, said the local press, continued 
to “attract large audiences at the Hall.” ** 

Other “ four-timers ” were lighter in spirit. The Review, 
or the Wags of Windsor, by George Colman, the Younger, was 
a sprightly comedy, complete with songs, duets, and choruses, 
first seen in Wilmington as part of a double bill with Macbeth, 
performed by the Chipp Company in March, 1834.. Later, 
Durang and Jefferson performed it twice, and the Philadelphia 
Museum Company presented it in May of 1851. Called an 
operatic farce, it was based on an old play by Henry Lee, Caleb 
Quotem and his Wife! or, Paint, Poetry and Putty. Colman 
retained the befuddled schoolmaster and innkeeper, Caleb, and 
his demanding wife but added a few others. Phoebe disguises 
herself as a soldier to join her lover, Charles, and Caleb and his 
friends become involved in the deception. All ends happily, 
with the former terror, Captain Beaugard, getting everyone’s 
tickets for the Windsor review, the pageant-parade with which 
the comedy closes. 

It was the type of play that comic actors love. Caleb is one 
of the long-winded boobs so often seen on stage, and the action 
is helped or hindered by interspersed and undirected country- 
bumpkin romps, jokes, tricks, and schemes. 

The Review shared honors with other comedies in making 
Wilmington laugh. One of these, Bombastes Furioso, by W. B. 
Rhodes, is a burlesque or burletta,"’ and, according to a con- 
temporary review,” an erudite one. Pointing up several amusing 


1854 May-June (indefinite) John Keenan Company 

1855 June 16-22 The American Theatrical Company 

1857 Oct. 19-27 The Vaudeville Company (Widdicomb and 
Jones) 


186] Mar. 12-22 The Metropolitan Theatre (J. H. Jack) 
16 Delaware State Journal (Wilmington), June 22, 1855. 


17 A burletta was a species of comic opera, but for a fuller discussion of this 
term and its uses, see Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama 
1800-1850 (New York, 1980), pp. 137-41. : 

18 The London Illustrated News, Jan. 31, 1846 


(Theatrical Collections, New York 
Public Library, New York, N. XG) P “a 
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absurdities of the military and political character, it outlasted 
several others of its type. —The General, Bombastes himself, is a 
comic ranter, another part beloved by actors, and the small cast 
contained also the King, Fusbos, and the love interest, Destafina. 
As it was a one-act, it was always a curtain-raiser or an afterpiece 
on an evening’s program. Chipp, performing in De Haven’s 
long room in the tavern, the Sign of James A. Bayard, on Market 
Street,” scheduled it once; Burton and Company presented it 
twice in 1849, and Widdicomb and Jones played it again in 1857. 
The two latter groups performed in the Odd Fellows’ Hall at 
Third and King streets. 

Another comic one-act was Perfection, or the Maid (or Lady) 
of Munster, by Thomas Haynes Bayly, which had its perform- 
ances clustered during the early theatrical years in Wilmington. 
It was first presented by Chipp’s group in February, 1834, 
sharing the bill with The Drunkard’s Fate, or Fifteen Years of 
a Drunkard’s Life (which then disappeared until after the 
success of the better-known The Drunkard, at which time it was 
revived) * and a fencing exhibition. The following year, 
during March, at the Wilmington Theatre, whose history Mr. 
Conner has related, it was evidently presented twice by an un- 
identified amateur company, which, according to one newspaper, 
performed to “considerable applause.” * A little more than a 
year later, the actors of the Wemyss Company, who in that 
season had taken over the Wilmington Theatre, gave Perfection 
another airing, and then the comedy disappears, which is rather 
a pity because reading it today is still a rewarding experience. 

The story of Perfection, modeled on Restoration comedy, 
describes a fussy, particular old bachelor, Sir Lawrence Paragon, 


19 This is approximately where Eckard’s drug store is on lower Market Street. 
Conner, “ Wilmington’s First Theatre,” p. 8. 

20 Quinn, History of American Drama, I, 442, lists The Drunkard’s Progress as 
having been first produced in Philadelphia in 1842, and Fifteen Years of a Drunkard’s 
Life (ibid., I, 446), first at the St. Louis Theatre in 1838, despite its showing in 
Wilmington four years earlier. The “ graphic illustrations by George Cruikshank,” 
which furnished the basis for an English play by Tom Taylor, called The Bottle, 
may have been the common inspiration for all three plays. 

21 Appearing with Mr. Chipp was Charles Souville, Wilmington dancing and 
fencing master, who thus becomes the first known Wilmingtonian to appear on the 
stage. 

22 Gazette, Mar. 20, 1835. 
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who seeks to marry his fastidious nephew, Charles, and his ward 
Kate. Kate is not eager to be married, especially to a man who 
demands so much perfection in a wife. To thwart her guardian’s 
plans,.she pretends to Charles that she is completely unre- 
fined, rude, and unaccomplished (for she can neither play 
the piano, sing, nor recite, as every proper young lady should) , 
and, finally, that she has a cork leg. In spite of these disad- 
vantages and forgetting his prejudices, Charles decides he must 
marry her, and she, in turn, relents and confesses her love, and 
the play ends happily. The Munster referred to is her birthplace 
in Ireland, the only home, presumably, for such a hoyden. 

Another favorite comedy was Black-Eyed Susan, or All in 
the Downs, a drama by Douglas Jerrold, with music from “ Dib- 
din’s Naval Airs,” which was later burlesqued by F. C. Burnard. 
It was famous for its songs, among them “ Pretty Se-eusan ”’ and 
“Captain Crosstree Is His Name,” and at least one hornpipe 
was expected during the course of each production. The Wil- 
mington performances were no exception and were enjoyed 
accordingly. After Black-Eyed Susan was offered by the Wemyss 
Company in 1836 and by the Philadelphia Museum group in 
1851, it appeared twice again in October, 1857, with the actors 
of the Metropolitan Theatre under Widdicomb and Jones. 
Mr. Widdicomb, appearing probably as the diamond-in-the- 
rough lover, William, the part made famous by the English actor, 
‘Thomas Porter Cooke, performed so effectively ‘“‘ that tears rolled 
from the eyes of most of the spectators.” ** 

There were four other comedies especially loved by Wil- 
mington audiences. These were The Honey Moon, by John 
‘Tobin, presented by various acting groups in the city in the 
years 1827, 1835, and 1850; Turn-Out, or the Enraged Politician, 
by James Kenney, 1834, 1835, and 1836; Charles the Second, 
by John Howard Payne, 1834, 1835, and 1849; and The Spoiled 
Child, by Isaac Bickerstaff, which made Wilmingtonians laugh 
twice when presented by the Flynn/Barnes/Hall company early 
in the year, 1835, and a third time later that same year when 


23 Ibid., Oct. 27, 1857. This company played in the Saville Building, then recently 
completed but which did not last long as a theatre. Now, considerably remodeled, 
it houses Mullins’ Clothing Store, Sixth and Market. 
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performed by the actors under Charles Durang and Joseph 
Jefferson, II. It had been originally performed locally by Chipp 
and Company in 1833. 

Of these nineteenth century farces, two, Turn Out, with 
music, and The Spoiled Child, were the vehicles for the low 
comedians, both female and male, of the troupe. Soubrettes 
enjoyed playing the part of Little Pickle in the latter play and 
were aided by such characters as Old Pickle, and Tag, among 
others, while the dramatis personae of Turn Out, including a 
young girl who feigns idiocy in order to prevent the attentions 
of an older man, bore such obvious transparencies as Old Restive, 
Forage, and Dr. Truckle. 

The other two, however, have better withstood the test of 
time. The Honey Moon, though set in Spain, is similar to The 
Taming of the Shrew, complete with plots and counterplots, 
disguises and subterfuges, songs and dances, and ends with the 
marriage of three loving couples. ‘The Duke of Aranza, pre- 
tending to be poor, lives in a cottage with the high-spirited and 
rebellious Juliana, and is supplanted by Jacques, his servant. 
There is also a gentle, quiet Volante, who compares with Bianca 
of the Shakespearean model. The author of this play, Tobin, 
died a failure at thirty-four, and while he lay on his deathbed, 
his comedy which brought him fame was first being produced 
and was followed by the production of others. 

The authorship of the fourth of these comedies is credited 
officially to John Howard Payne, but theatre legend has it that 
he was helped by Washington Irving, and certainly it bears that 
author’s light touch.** A long comedy for the period, in three 
acts, it was subtitled the Merry Monarch and supposedly related 
an episode in the life of Charles I, of England. The plot 
depends on the promise of the Earl of Rochester to his fiancée, 
Lady Clare, lady-in-waiting to the Queen, that he would under- 
take to reform the King. He accompanies His Majesty to a 
tavern whose barmaid is Mary, beloved of Edward, the King’s 
page. As part of his reformative scheme, the Earl leaves the 
disguised and penniless King to pay the bill. Charles, held 


24 John Anderson, The American Theatre (New York, 1938), pp. 37-38. 
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as a thief by the enraged landlord, escapes with Mary’s help, 
though she repels his romantic advances. The monarch runs 
for the palace followed by the landlord and Mary, whose real 
uncle, it appears, is the Earl of Rochester. When all is made 
clear, the Lady Clare turns with affection to Rochester, Edward 
is granted the hand of Mary, and Charles, protesting his reforma- 
tion, swears the characters to secrecy about this adventure. It is 
quite amusing and could probably still be played today with 
advantage. A performance of this comedy and The Tragedy of 
Douglas was described by Henry Ridgely as “ with the exception 
of two, the whole company of actors and actresses performed 
their parts very well.” *° 

Yet another Wilmington favorite, though called a farce, falls 
between comedy and satire; The Serious Family was presented 
three times in the year 1850 by the Athenaeum Company, which 
used it, along with The Drunkard, to preserve a high moral tone. 
This play was a free adaption by Morris Barnett of the French 
play, Le Mari a la Compagne, by Bayard and de Wailly. Al- 
though the play, a satire on religious intolerance and prudish 
puritanism, was later changed to one on aestheticism and artistic 
affectations, it was the earlier version that Wilmington liked. 
The editor of the Gazette found it “ a most excellent illustration 
of the humbuggery and hypocrisy which substituted cant for 
religion and melancholic affectation of [for ?] cheerful and hope- 
ful piety.” *° 

Aminadab Sleek has converted Lady Creamily to affected 
puritanism, and she in turn has persuaded her daughter, Mrs. 
Torrens, to follow the same mold. However, Charles, Mr. 
Torrens, tires of his gloomy household and goes off for a little 
fun and amorous adventure, leaving behind him not only his 
wife but his unhappy sister Emma, who is being kept by the 
family proclivities from her lover Frank. Enter an old Irish 
friend of Charles, Captain Maguire, who steers Charles away 
from his projected sweetheart, Mrs. Delmaine, and back into 


25 Letter from Henry Ridgely to Miss Ann Ridgely, Jan. 29, 1835 (Delaware State 


Archives, Dover, Delaware) . Portions of the letter are quoted in Conner, “ Wilmington’s 
First Theatre,” p. 23. 


26 Gazette, July 16, 1850. 
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the arms of his wife, whom the Captain converts to gaiety. Emma 
gets her Frank; the Captain claims Mrs. Delmaine; a great dance 
is held, and Aminadab and Lady Creamily are satisfactorily 
defeated. 

Along with the comedies, and frequently on the same bill, 
there were the dramas, and of these should especially be men- 
tioned Richelieu, by Edward Bulwer-Lytton; Murder at the 
Roadside Inn and The Floating Beacon, by Edward Fitzball; 
The Iron Chest, by George Colman, the Younger; Fazio, or the 
Italian Wife, by Henry Hart Milman; Thérése, by John Howard 
Payne; and The Lady of Lyons, again by Lytton. It is rewarding 
to take a glance at each of these. 

Richelieu was probably the most popular historical drama, 
aside from those of Shakespeare, to be seen in Wilmington. Be- 
fore the Civil War, it was performed three times in Wilmington, 
twice in the year 1849 and once in 1850, and after the war it 
was even more popular. In fact it was presented as recently 
as 1935 in New York with Walter Hampden. Another Richelieu, 
written by Payne, was never popular and although author’s 
credits were given rarely in these early days, there is every 
reason to believe that it was Lytton’s play that Wilmington liked. 

The main character is, of course, the Cardinal himself, here 
an astute but kindly fellow who aids the young lovers, de Mau-. 
prat and Julie de Mortimer, to be married. Meanwhile, a plot 
against the life of King Louis XIII is thwarted, the traitor, 
Baradas, brought to justice, the King’s wandering eye is diverted 
from Julie, and Richelieu wrangles himself back into the favor 
of his monarch. 

The two Fitzball plays are both melodramas, that author 
having been one of the early masters of this sort of play. The 
often preferred title (though evidently not in Wilmington) of 
Murder at the Roadside Inn was Jonathan Bradford, and its 
success locally, as elsewhere, was due in part to its multiple set 
which showed four apartments at once. This was the first play 
to be written for “‘ simultaneous staging,” and in following the 
demands of the playwright, the Wemyss Company, which gave 
it four times in 1836, presented the citizens with a sample of 
the most advanced scenic technique. The lightning and thunder 
effects which accompanied the murder, the main action in the 
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play, were other additions to the impressiveness of the produc- 
tion. 

Jonathan Bradford, keeper of the Roadside Inn, is accused 
and convicted of having robbed and killed an old, rich merchant 
at his inn. Supported by his noble wife, Ann, he escapes with 
the aid of friends and hides in the vault where his supposed 
victim is being buried. Here, in an impressive scene, he over- 
hears the crime described by the real murderers, among whom, 
one, Macraisy, is so overwrought by the horrors of the tomb and 
his own evil, he commits suicide. Bradford is captured and 
brought to the foot of the gallows, when the murderer, miracu- 
lously lingering on the brink of death, staggers in and confesses 
before dying repentant, thus securing the happiness of the 
Bradford family. 

The Floating Beacon, or the Norwegian Wreckers, was not, 
as a rule, one of Fitzball’s most popular plays, among the almost 
one hundred of his works. However, this “ nautical drama with 
music ” was performed twice by the Chipp Company, the second 
group to act in Wilmington, and then was revived by the 
Durang/ Jefferson troupe in 1835, partly because of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s penchant for striking scenic effects. An old-fashioned 
Jamaica Inn, it is now to be found only in minor collections of 
plays. 

The Iron Chest, written by.Colman before the turn of the 
century and long popular, served as a starring vehicle for such 
theatrical greats as J. P. Kemble, Charles and Edmund Kean, 
Sir Henry Irving, Junius Brutus Booth, and also his son Edwin, 
who was appearing in it in Boston the night Lincoln was shot 
by the latter’s brother. The Chipp Company brought it to Wil- 
mington in 1833, and it reappeared in 1849 and 1855. Its plot 
is most melodramatic and somber, particularly for an author 
who wrote so many comedies. 

Sir Edward Mortimer, melancholy and brooding, lives in 
his great house unmarried, although in love with Helen. Her 
uncle, who once insulted Sir Edward, has been found murdered, 
but the lover, though accused, is acquitted of the crime. Soon, 
nonetheless, his secretary, Wilford, and the audience as well, 
suspect that in fact Sir Edward is guilty. The burden of his 
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crime, combined with his fear of being found out, so work on 
Sir Edward’s nerves that he confesses his deed to Wilford. He 
at once regrets his weakness, and “ with fiendish cunning” in 
order to discredit the secretary’s testimony against him, Sir Ed- 
ward arranges an accusation against Wilford of the theft of an 
iron chest, containing the family jewels and letters. After a 
bloody dagger is found, Sir Edward has another change of heart, 
confesses to the murder and to the trap for Wilford, and goes 
mad. Helen enters and he dies in her arms. Despite Storace’s 
music and the play’s songs, duets, and quintets, the general 
atmosphere is one of unrelieved melancholy. 

Other popular tragedies were Fazio and Thérése. Milman’s 
Fazio, which had two other titles, The Italian Wife and The 
Italian Wife’s Revenge, hinges on the seizure of the dead Bar- 
tolo’s treasure by Fazio, the Italian hero. His wife, Bianca, 
becomes jealous, betrays him, and then suffers the agony of 
repentance. The Durang/ Jefferson Company was the first to 
present it, in 1835, and Wemyss repeated it twice in the spring 
of 1836. Probably one good reason for its popularity was the 
number of flamboyant and varied roles it provided. 

Thérése was also rather a melancholy play, though it ends 
happily. The Wilmington audience could admire it for its scenic 
effects, for example, the “destruction of the Pavilion by a 
Thunderbolt,’”’ in the 1835 presentation,” or commend it for 
being “ perfectly innocent and inoffensive, generally of a moral 
character.” ** The Metropolitan Theatre performed it again 
in 1861, and its pathetic quality earned what Quinn called a 
succes de larmes. Subtitled The Orphan of Geneva, the original 
French version had been translated by John Kerr, in England, 
although here again the American adaptation by Payne is the 
one most probably used. Thérése, loved by the noble Charles, 
Count de Senange, is accused by the villain, Valther, of being 
illegitimate, a forger, and a murderer. Thinking she is dead, 
he interprets her reappearance as a ghostly visit and in terror 
confesses his guilt. Thérése, now free to marry her lover, is 
recognized as the true Countess of Volmar. 


27 Ibid., July 14, 1835. 
28 Journal, July 12, 1850. 
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The last of these dramas, The Lady of Lyons, was presented 
only twice in the period under survey, in 1849 and 1857, but 
like Lytton’s other play, Richelieu, it was destined to reappear 
after the Civil War and, generally speaking, was the most popu- 
lar of all his plays. Subtitled Love and Pride, this romantic 
drama faced varied criticism in its own time, ranging from “ fine 
drama” to “sentimental balderdash.” Probably based on a 
travel story, The Bellows Mender, by Helen Maria Williams, 
it is laid in France at the time of the Revolution. Through a 
trick, the heroine, Pauline, marries Claude, whom she thinks 
to be a prince. When she discovers that he is actually a peasant, 
she is full of mortified pride and shame. However, her better 
nature triumphs, she comes to love her low-born husband, learns 
humanity and humility at the same time, and the play ends on a 
pleasantly happy and democratic note. 

There were other plays which, though Wilmington records 
do not indicate their frequent appearance here, were popular 
elsewhere in the country and may have been more admired in 
Delaware than the available figures show. Such a play, for in- 
stance, was the Tragedy of Douglas, or The Noble Shepherd, 
by John Home, which was performed in Edinburgh as early as 
1756 and as recently as 1950. Douglas was popular not only 
for its Scottish setting, its theme of mother love, feudal hate, and 
gallant wars but also because the role of Young Norval, the 
unknown Douglas, could be played by young men or by young 
ladies, such as Miss Barnes in Wilmington in 1835, or by young 
child prodigies, such as Master Bowers later the same year, in 
the same manner as L’Aiglon has been cast in our time. 

Other big plays were Jane Shore, by Nicholas Rowe, the 
story of the mistress of Edward IV, the same character, if not 
the same play, played so silently and effectively by Pamela 
Brown in the recent Lawrence Olivier production of Richard 
III. ‘There were the farces, such as My Aunt, Rent Day, The 
Married Rake; there were the classics, such as The Hypocrite, 
Venice Preserved, School for Scandal; there were the historical 
dramas, such as Alexander the Great, Damon and Pythias, Rob 
Roy, William Tell; and of course, there was always Shakespeare. 

There is little point, in this article, in outlining the stories 
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and plots of the well-known Shakespearean plays, but to-set the 
record straight it should be mentioned here that the Bard stayed, 
throughout the years, the single most popular author with Wil- 
mington audiences, although represented by only seven plays. 
Six of these were tragedies, and The Merchant of Venice was 
the only comedy presented herein the years before the war. 
Shakespeare made his first appearance in town with the presenta- 
tion of Macbeth by the Cowell Company in 1827, and this was 
followed in 1833 by Othello. Richard III, which was the most 
popular Shakespearean play locally, was given a total of eight 
times between 1833 and 1860. In 1834 the Chipp company 
selected the Merchant of Venice to open the “ New Theatre at 
Front and Orange.” *° 

Also in 1834 was the first presentation of Julius Caesar, the 
opening play of a Shakespearean ‘“‘ week,” which also presented 
Macbeth and the first Wilmington production of Romeo and 
Juliet. This same play, on January 1, 1835, opened the Wil- 
mington Theatre at the corner of Sixth and Shipley, with the 
actors under Mr. Flynn. In succeeding years, the tragedies were 
repeated, each company as a rule presenting at least one of them, 
until in 1849, Roberts, the Delawarean actor, gave the city its 
first Hamlet.*° Roberts came back to Wilmington in 1850 and 
did Othello as well as repeating Hamlet; in 1855 he starred in 
Hamlet and Richard III and “ was called out.” ** And finally, 
the last recorded play performed in this period in Wilmington, 
the very month before the outbreak of the war, was a presenta- 
tion March 25, 1861, at the Metropolitan Theatre, of Hamlet. 

There are two other plays, second in ante-bellum days in 
popularity only to The Stranger but destined to outlast the 
Kotzebue drama. These are The Drunkard and Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Here again we have plays so well known, even if in 
burlesqued version, to our generation that it is idle to relate 
their plots, but their early history in Wilmington is of special 


29 Gazette, Jan. 7, 1834. 

30 This is the first known performance locally, but perhaps we should also 
give credit to A. C. Bradford, a “native of New Castle County,” who gave a reading 
of this tragedy, Oct. 9, 1846. Journal, Oct. 9, 1846. 

81 Ibid., June 19, 1855. 
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interest as the successful author of one play, and the unsuccessful 
author of the other had both paid acting visits to this city. 

The Drunkard or The Fallen Saved, ‘‘a moral domestic 
drama-of American Life in four acts,” came to Wilmington in 
1850. It was the first real “‘ run” of a play that the city had had, 
and was given six performances during the week of the fifteenth 
of June by the Athenaeum Company under T. G. Booth. In 
April of 1851, the Philadelphia Museum repeated The Drunk- 
ard, probably more than once, although this production was 
attended with a minor disaster, for the actor playing the villain, 
Lawyer Cribbs, “ had to be turned out of the Theatre for being 
drunk,” evidently having completely ignored the moral of the 
play.*? After the war, of course, the “ domestic drama ” went on 
to greater heights of popularity, being for many playgoers of 
the late nineteenth century, the play of the era. 

The Drunkard was written by W. H. Smith, and there is 
considerable reason to believe that he was the “ Mr. Smith” of 
the Wemyss company of 1836. His tale of the fall of Edward 
Middleton, although laughed at and hissed at ironically today, 
seemed to the Wilmington audiences worthy of being patronized 
above all other productions and to the editor of the Journal 
an occasion of moral uplift, for 


. . It is certainly far better for people to sit and behold the rewards of 
virtue and the punishment of vice.depicted at the Athenaeum, than to 
gossip scandal about their neighbors for want of something else to do.%* 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin was presented in Wilmington in 1854 
for the first time by a troupe which brought this one production 
only, a new pattern for the local theatre. The group set up a 
‘“ Pavilion,” probably of canvas, and played for an unknown 
length of time, perhaps for about a week, before folding their 
tents and moving on. The play did not come back until after 
the war, perhaps because of the divided feelings in the state 
on the causes of the conflict. 

This play was based, of course, on the novel by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and here again the author could not protect her 


32 Ibid., Apr. 29, 1851. 
33 Ibid., July 19, 1850. 
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dramatic rights, with the result that in August of 1852, C. W. 
‘Taylor was able to put on a version of the book at Purdy’s 
National ‘Theatre in New York. Mr. Taylor is the unsuccessful 
author mentioned above, for his play was not well received, and 
it was a later version by George L. Aiken that became famous. 
However, it was the Taylor version that reached Philadelphia 
in 1853-54, and it is very likely that this same one came to Wil- 
mington in 1854.%* Mr. Taylor himself had played in town as 
a member of the Flynn/Hall Company in 1834 to 1835 and 
while here had 


. . . respectfully proffer[ed] his services to the citizens of Wilmington 
and its environs (during his stay among them) in the science of vocal 
music, both in solo and concerted departments. None but such as are 
already acquainted with the preliminary rudiments can be attended 
tO%, .«..°° 


It is not known whether any citizen was considered worthy of 
being “ attended to.” 

These then are the plays that Wilmington seemed to enjoy 
most from 1827 to 1861. Less than a third of the actual number 
performed has been discussed.** Many of the period’s plays 


84 Quinn, History of American Drama, I, 288. 

35 Gazette, Dec. 30, 1834. 

36 Among the plays produced in Wilmington before the Civil War, including the 
farces, tragedies, comedies, and burlesques but excepting those discussed in the above 
article, were: Bertram or the Castle of St. Aldobrand, The Forty Thieves, Jakey or a 
Glance at Philadelphia, The Golden Farmer, or Jemmy Twitcher in England, Jakey 
in California, The Maid and the Magpie, The Snowstorm, The Soldier’s Daughter, 
Sprigs of Laurel, Virginus, Raising the Wind, Nan, the Good For Nothing, Robert 
Macarie or the Two Murderers, The Agreeable Surprise, Ali Pacha, All That Glitters 
Is Not Gold or The Factory Girl’s Diary, The Bath Road, Ambrose Gwinett or the 
Sea-Side Murder. 

Also, Animal Magnetism, Matrimony, The Lady and the Devil, Family Jars, 
Acting Mad, Barbarossa, The Battle of the Brandywine or the Impressed American, 
Belle’s Stratagem, Box and Cox, The Brigand, The Broken Sword, Camille, La Chalet, 
Duke of Tulsa, The Forest of Rosenwald, The Gamesier, Gilbert, The Idiot Witness, 
The Gunmaker of Moscow, Hortensia or the Robbers’ Vengeance, The Hunchback, 
The Innkeeper of Abbeville, Isabella, Sweethearts and Wives, John Jones alias Henry 
Smith, Nature and Philosophy, Gretna Green, Botheration, Jacko, John Bull, The 
' Lady of the Lake, Love Alone Can Fix Him. 

Also, Mary—the Maid of the Inn, The Military Execution, The Mountaineers, 
Of Age Tomorrow, Old and Young or the Four Mowbrays, Paul and Virginia, The 
Poor Farmer, The Robber’s Wife, Sketches in India, She Stoops to Conquer, Three 
Degrees of Crime, Three Weeks After Marriage, Tom and Jerry, Valentine and Orson, 
Victorine or the Orphan of Paris, The Wandering Boys or the Castle of Olival, The 
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have drifted into obscurity; may be found only in published 
play collections; many of them, having died at the turn of the 
century, have turned up, resurrected and rejuvenated in motion 
pictures. But looking at their number, variety, plots, style, and 
authors, we can conclude that our great-grandparents, theatri- 
cally speaking, had offered to them a most palatable dramatic 
fare. Their theatre appealed especially to their customs, modes 
of thinking, attitudes, and ideas, although many of their plays 
are appetizing even to our modern tastes. For today we still 
want to see Shakespeare or to enjoy a good story, a roaring 
farce, a clever comedy; and the present authors, among others, 
are hoping to see some day a sincere, thoughtful presentation 
of that Wilmington favorite, The Stranger. 


Wife, The Willow Copse, The Irishman and the Yorkshireman—Which Is Best?, Lovers’ 
Quarrels, No Song, No Supper, The Midnight Hour, The Mogul Tale, Hide and 
Seek or Love in All Corners, The Hundred Pound Note, The Lottery Ticket, The 
Irish Tutor, ’Tis All A Farce, The Weathercock, The Day After the Wedding, The 
Castle Spectre or the Haunted Oratory, The Cockney Fishmonger, Zoe and Mice 
My Neighbor’s Wife, The Brazilian Ape, Personation, Ring Des, The Double-Bedded 


rea A Load of a Lover, Government Papers, The Rough Diamond, and The 
oodles. 


News Notes and Book Reports 


By Marie WINDELL 


Awe presentation to the Society of a Swedish religious work, printed 

in 1670 in Stockholm, which once belonged to Charles Springer, 
a warden of the congregation of Crane Hook and, later, Old Swedes, 
raises the question of when and how this volume came into the hands 
of a book-hungry settler on the Delaware. The black-letter book of 648 
pages, printed by Nicholaus Wankijff, royal printer, is a translation by 
Catharine Gyllengrip, a Swedish noblewoman, of a German evangelical 
text on the sufferings of Christ, written by Martinus Hyllerus, Jesu 
Christi: Angest, Bafwande, Bedrofwelse, Swett, Blod, Band, Hugg, Hud- 
flangning . . . (Christ’s Anguish, Trembling, Affliction, Sweat, Blood, 
Enchainment, Beating, Flagellation ... for all People . . . under that 
heavy Burden of Sin...). 

The volume has an inscription “his Charles Springer,” written on 
the inside of the remaining back leather cover, and it has rested for 
many years in its present case of glass, trimmed with leather, to judge 
by their appearance. The book was the property of succeeding genera- 
tions of Springer descendants to Mary Armstrong, the great-aunt of 
Mrs. Edward M. Philips (née Cranston) , of Wilmington, who presented 
the volume to the Society, through the courtesy of Mr. C. A. Weslager, 
a member. To anyone familiar with the signature of Charles Springer 
in the manuscript collections of the Society, the inscription is immediately 
recognizable. 

In 1693 Springer served the church “ with the reading and expound- 
ing of ...a... postilla .. . and the singing of hymns.” He requested 
a Bible, “two manuals, and hymnals [psalm books], for I have not 
one of my own .. . I am wholly at a loss for books.” ? Dr. Amandus John- 
son, the foremost authority on the Swedish settlements on the Delaware, 


1 Genealogical notes on the ancestry of Mary Armstrong, who was descended from 
Joseph Springer, the son of the original owner, and Mrs. Philips were supplied to 
the Society by Mrs. Courtland B. Springer, and the late Mr. Springer, of Upper Darby, 
members of the Society. 

2 Letter of Springer to his mother, June 1, 1693. In 1949 it was translated by a 
noted scholar, edited by Mr. and Mrs. Springer, and published in Delaware History 
(III, 227-88), with illegible portions indicated. On the basis of further study, Mrs. 
Springer has kindly supplied an amended translation, which is quoted here. 
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has stated that the volume is not a postilla, a work containing sermons 
for every day or week of the year. 

When Biérk arrived in 1697, he found “scarcely three Swedish 
books” in the Delaware settlements, so may we suppose that none had 
been received from Sweden since 1693? Did Bidrk and his fellow mission- 
aries bring the book in the shipment sent by Charles XI, “ being a great 
many more than they had petitioned for [in 1693]”? Many of those 
sent were itemized by title (we may presume the more notable ones, 
which surely would include this), but none fits this work except the 
miscellaneous category, “and others.” 

However, among all the books received in the Christina community 
during Springer’s lifetime and tabulated according to Acrelius and the 
records of the Old Swedes Church, both in manuscript and printed form, 
there appears, most satisfactorily, a suitable, though abbreviated, title 
in only one shipment. After the royal gift of unbound books in 1699, 
prized but inadequate in number for the community, a further shipment, 
itemized by title in the king’s letter, April 20, 1704, was ordered by 
Charles XII, then with his victorious army in Poland, to be sent to the 
colony. Among the Bibles, psalm books, and the two sermons on the 
royal victory at Clicson, all of which finally arrived in 1707, are three 
copies of Christ’s Bloody Offering for the Sins of the World, a short title 
of the present volume. This would seem to be the best possible answer 
to our puzzle. 

These books were divided between the churches at Wicacoa and 
Christina. Presumably, at least one of the three would come to the latter 
congregation. Moreover, Bidrk matched books and possible owners 
according to their respective usefulness, and since he described Springer 
as the one who “from the beginning, afterwards all through . . . has 
always been the first to set forward what he understood to be for... 
the church’s best good,” it would seem proper for him to receive such an 
important volume. 


The royal origin of the gift of books, which arrived in 1697, had been 
symbolized by the king’s initials in gilt stamped on each. On the leather 
cover of the Hyllerus volume there appears a faint impression of the 
outline of an heraldic shield, similar in outline to the Swedish royal arms 
of the frontispiece of the Catechism, translated by Campanius and printed 
by royal order. While this embossing is not conclusive proof of the book’s 
origin, only those which came from the kings of Sweden are described 
to have such marks, so we have reason to believe this book came in one 
of the royal shipments. 


‘There were of course books from Charles XII which arrived in 1712, 
and, accompanying the pastor Samuel Hesselius in 1719, those from 
Queen Ulrica, though these do not list this title. Excluding the nonroyal 
shipment of books, such as that sent by the Bishop Jesper Svedberg, for 
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which he was thanked in 1725, no further royal shipments were recorded 
during this period before Springer’s death in 1738. 

While the volume might have come in any of the shipments of or 
after 1697, which contained miscellaneous devotional works, it was most 
probably one of the three copies of Christ’s Bloody Offering, which 
Charles XII sent in 1704 to the Delaware congregations. 

The strong friendship between Springer and Bidrk, who left the 
community in 1714, may let us consider another supposition on how the 
book might have come into his hands. Did Bidérk himself retain this 
volume and dispose of it to Springer among those books which he states 
he sold or gave away before his leavetaking? All of his other books he 
gave to the church, and Springer was one of the two vestrymen chosen 
to install bookshelves for them. 

We can of course raise more questions than can be answered on the 
basis of the extant records. While the Society possesses books which were 
published earlier than this one and later owned by Delawareans, none 
are associated with a settler as early as Charles Springer. In addition, 
the work itself is a literary example of the Protestant evangelical fervor 
which was one of the impulses for the establishment of the Christina com- 
munity, and its translation into Swedish symbolizes the new enthusiasm 
in the seventeenth century for that language and history. Both in itself 
and by its associations, the volume is an interesting acquisition for the 
Society. 


Publication plans for the Crane Hook on the Delaware, 1667-1699, 
Early Swedish Lutheran Church and Community, by Miss Jeannette 
Eckman, prepared under the auspices of the Delaware Swedish Colonial 
Society, have progressed to an anticipation of its appearance in early 
summer. A more detailed description of this work appeared in Delaware 
History (VII, 172-73). The Historical Society will co-operate with the 
former society to offer copies for sale at the Old Town Hall. A publica- 
tion price has not yet been determined. 


At special anniversary meetings of certain societies during the past 
year, the general theme of the Delaware area as an entity was apparent 
in the addresses presented. These include: “ The Swede Meets the Red 
Man, A Discussion of Swedish-Indian Relations in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” by C. A. Weslager, at the annual meeting of the Delaware Swedish 
Colonial Society, April 3; “The Grand Procession [held in Philadelphia, 
July 4, 1788],” by Dr. Julian P. Boyd, at the Constitution Day meeting 
in Dover, September 15, sponsored by the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion and the Friends of the John Dickinson Mansion; and “ The Unity 
of the Delaware River Valley,’ by Dr. John A. Munroe, November 17, at 
the last meeting of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary Year of the Historical 
Society of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF DELAWARE INTEREST 


Able, Augustus Henry, III, and William Ditto Lewis, The Library Story, 
1833-1953 (Newark, University of Delaware, 1953; 15 pp.). The 
history of the library of the University of Delaware exemplifies the 
changing cultural attitudes and intellectual interests of this insti- 
tution. 

Alderfer, E. Gordon, ‘‘ James Logan, The Political Career of a Colonial 
Scholar,” Pennsylvania History (XXIV, 34-54). Secretary of William 
Penn, in effect the resident head of the province as defender of 
proprietor’s interests. 

Andrews, Wayne, “ A Glance at New York in 1697, The Travel Diary of 
Dr. Benjamin Bullivant,’ New-York Historical Society Quarterly 
(XL, 55-73). This recently purchased and hitherto unpublished 
manuscript contains, among other items on Delaware, the following: 
“The best next town in this Province . . . is Newcastle . . . Here live 
many Swedes formerly Banished theyr own Country For misde- 
meanors, here live well, & have good farmes and under English 
gouuernment ... Newcastle .. . is also an auncient settlement, here 
is the Custom house a small Ruinated Church—a prettey town house, 
on which they hoyst the Kings flag at approach of any 3 masted 
Vessell . . . they have Six Iron guns mounted on ye Bank but hardly 
large enough to command the River... about 8 myles below n Castle 
is a Creeke by wch you may come to a neck of Land 12 myles over 
Crosse wch are drawn goods to & from Mary Land & Sloopes also 
of 30 tunns are carryed over land in this place on certaine sleds 
drawn by Oxen.” 

Archives of Maryland, LXVII. Proceedings of the Provincial Court of 
Maryland, 1677-1678, Court Series, No. 12. Edited by Elizabeth 
Merritt. (Baltimore, Published by the state under the direction of 
the Maryland Historical Society. Baltimore, Maryland Historical 
Society, 1956; 497 pp.). The former Delawareans, Garret Van Swer- 
ingen, Mathias de Ring and his father, Hance de Ring, participated 
in separate court actions in Maryland. 

[Belknap, Waldron Phoenix, Jr.]. Waldron Phoenix Belknap, Jr., Whose 
Ideals of Scholarship are Perpetuated in the Belknap Press at Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and the Establishment of 
a Research Library of American Painting Bearing his Name at the 
Henry Francis duPont Winterthur Museum, Winterthur, Delaware 
(Belknap Press, of Harvard University Press, 1956; 26 pp.). Belk- 
nap’s research library of books, mezzotints, and manuscript notes on 
portraiture acre on deposit at the library of Winterthur Museum. 

Bell, Whitfield J., Jr., “‘ Nicholas Collin’s Appeal to American Scientists,” 
William and Mary Quarterly (Third Series, XIII, 519-50). His 
address, reproduced here, was based on his life and research in the 
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Delaware Valley to which he had been sent as missionary pastor to 
the Swedish Lutherans in 1770. He described medicine and health, 
rural economy, the need for inventions in agriculture and related 
fields, his botanical research to improve farming, and climatic studies. 
His ideas were a guide for science during the next generation. 

Blancke, Harold, Celanese Corporation of America, The Founders and 
the Early Years (New York, Néwcomen Society in North America, 
1952; 24 pp.). Entry of DuPont Company, among others, into the 
acetate branch of chemical fiber industry. 

Borden, Morton, The Federalism of James A. Bayard (New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1955; vii, 256 pp.). Bayard’s moderate 
conservatism maintained his good relations with both Federalist 
factions and facilitated his becoming one who “ served his country 
well.” His oratorical ability strengthened his prominence in Con- 
gress and supported his defense of national commercial interests, 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, and the Constitution as interpreted by 
the Federalists. Highly partisan and representing a small state, he 
distrusted both France and Virginia. Though critical of Democratic- 
Republican attempts to inflame popular discontent against these 
partisan laws, he presented to Congress in 1799 a petition against 
them from Delaware Republicans who had met at the Red Lion 
Tavern. In his defense of the Sedition law, he offered a resolution 
which, if adopted, would have given sanction that the common law 
of England had been adopted by the federal government. Perhaps 
Bayard’s greatest rhetorical effort was as Federalist defender in the 
great judiciary debate in 1802. During his later period of service in 
Washington while the Federalist party and its power were disinte- 
grating, he felt “there is little here to be done” and he spent as 
much time as possible in the Delaware courts where his reputation as 
lawyer and orator remained high. Though there is some local Dela- 
ware history here, it concerns Bayard as an individual rather than 
offers a study of Delaware Federalism which he represented; the 
major emphasis is on Bayard as a national figure. Three chapters of 
this significant political biography have been published in Delaware 
History. 

Brown, Chauncey G., “ John M. Clayton Negotiates a Treaty ’’ (Master’s 
thesis in history, University of Delaware, 1955) . 

Budke, George H., “The Dobbs Ferry Block House and the Water 
Guard,” The Rockland Record, being the Proceedings and Historical 
Collections of the Rockland County Society of the State of New 
York, Inc. for the year 1940 (III, 7-36). Correspondence of Anthony 
Wayne, among others, stationed during the Revolution at a fortified 
military post, established in 1780 at the west end of Dobb’s Ferry, 
Hudson River. Delaware troops were present during and shortly 
after the construction of the blockhouse. 
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Burlingame, Roger, “ War Makes Thieves, Peace Hangs Them,” Ameri- 
can Heritage (VIII, 10-21, 92). Among other pirates described is 
Capt. William Kidd, a privateer also of the Delaware coast. 

Cable, George W., The Blocksom Family of Sussex County (Published 
by compiler, 1955; [7 pp.] 26+). Mimeographed. ; 

Cook, Fred J., “Allen McLane, Unknown Hero of the Revolution,” 
American Heritage (VII [#6], 74-77, 118-19). His military activities 
during the Revolution are of primary interest, although biographical 
items are also included. 

Craven, Wesley Frank, The Legend of the Founding Fathers (New York, 
New York University Press, 1956; 191 pp.). John Dickinson is 
offered as an example of a legislator whose repeated appeals to a 
common memory can mold tradition, by referring to his Letiers from 
a Farmer, his speech in 1764 using Penn’s ideals to wage a political 
debate, and his “ Liberty Song,” which honored the colonial fore- 
fathers. 

Cullen, Virginia, History of Lewes, Delaware, with Historical Guide to 
Lewes and Vicinity (Col. David Hall Chapter, National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, Lewes and Rehoboth 
Hundred, 1956; 78 pp.). A collection of short essays on certain 
aspects of the history of the town. It recounts such events as the 
burning of the Whorekill, 1673, and the bombardment during the 
War of 1812, summarizes the historical and archaeological research 
in the area, and presents descriptions of houses, churches, the early 
industries (such as the silversmiths, William Parker and William 
Coleman) , and folklore. The guide to nearby historic sites is also 
helpful. 

[Cullen, Virginia], 325th Anniversary, “ The Birthplace of the First State,” 
Lewes, Delaware .. . Aug. 9, 10,11, 12, 1956 (Lewes, Delaware, Pub- 
lished by the Anniversary Committee and the Lewes Chamber of 
Commerce, Lewes, Delaware, 1956; 6 pp.). 

Cunningham, Noble E., Jr., “Early Political Handbills in the United 
States,” William and Mary Quarterly (Third Series, XIV, 70-73). 
Broadsides pertaining to Thomas McKean during the elections of 
1785 and 1799. 

Daugherty, James, “ Illustrating for Children,” Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library (LX, 569-72). Howard Pyle’s illustrations for the 
Arthurian legend. 

Delaware Folklore Bulletin (Newark, Published by the Delaware Folklore 
Society by the Institute of Delaware History and Culture, of the 
University of Delaware, 1956; I, #6). John R. Ernest, “ Showboat 
on the Chesapeake,” p. 21; Anthony Higgins, “ Reedbirds—and 
Chitlins,” p. 22; Carmel Moore, “ Experiences on the Nanticoke,” 
pp. 22, 24; Nathaniel (Fan) Tingle, “ Jest as We Are,” p. 24; “ More 
Delaware Sayings,” p. 24. 
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[Delaware State Flower] “The Peach Blossom, State Flower of Delaware,” 
(Wilmington, Mercantile Press, Inc. [1956]). Print 7 x 10 inches. 

[Dickinson, John]. News Letter from the Friends of the John Dickinson 
Mansion, Inc. (1, [#2], 4 pp.). A letter from Dickinson to Noah 
Webster, Feb. 18, 1786, is reproduced. In the list of gifts of furnish- 
ings to the mansion are included a walnut lowboy, hunt board, 
Philadelphia armchair, camel-back sofa, and andirons. Résumés 
of recent publications concerning Dickinson are reproduced from 
Delaware History (VII, 177 ££.) . 

Dolan, Paul, “ Organization of Law Enforcement in Delaware,” Delaware 
Notes, Twenty-eighth Series (Newark, University of Delaware, 1955; 
pp. 45-67) . 

——, “The Justice of the Peace System in Delaware,’ Delaware Notes, 
Twenty-ninth Series (Newark, Universityt of Delaware, 1956; pp. 
1-48). 

Dunlap, A. R., Dutch and Swedish Place-Names in Delaware (Newark, 
Published for the Institute of Delaware History and Culture by the 
University of Delaware Press, 1956; 66 pp.). This long anticipated 
monograph forms a useful second part on the subject, following 
Indian Place-Names in Delaware, by the author and Mr. Weslager. 
The two language groups have been treated as one because of the 
historical overlapping of political controls and of interwoven lin- 
guistic borrowings and similarities. Interesting sidelights on the 
social and cultural life of the settlers may be inferred by the choice 
of names, of which about thirteen per cent still survive. Wherever 
possible, the author has indicated for a single name its forms, origin, 
meaning, period of survival, and location. He concludes that, of 
those determinable, about 60% are of Dutch origin and 40% of 
Swedish; some are impossible to place in a category of which lan- 
guage borrowed and which lent. In addition, the origins of names 
are complicated by the problem of shifts of the same name to 
different features within a given locality. Useful bibliographies of 

works and maps cited are also included. 

Duveen, Denis I., and Herbert S. Klickstein, ‘The ‘American’ Edition 
of Lavoisier’s L’Art de fabriquer le salin et la potasse,” William and 
Mary Quarterly (Third Series, XIII, 492-98). Published in France, 
probably in 1784 or 1785, and not in Philadelphia, 1810-20, as has 
previously been supposed, the work was directed by the translator 
to the American audience. Lavoisier, who was responsible for all 
technical advances after 1775 in the French manufacture of saltpetre 
for gunpowder, also instructed E. I. duPont, later the Brandywine 
manufacturer, in that field. One of the aims of the translator was 
“to increase the staple commodities of the United States [which] is 
obviously of the highest national importance.” 

Eastburn, Walter N., “ Vice-Presidents of the United States,” Manuscripts 
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(VIII, 295-99) . Lewis Cass, President pro tem of the Senate, Acting 
Vice-President, 1853-57, and Thomas F. Bayard, Acting Vice-Presi- 
dent, 1881-85. 

Emmerich, Fred J., Chemicals for American Progress (New York, New- 
comen Society in North America, 1956; 28 pp.) . DuPont de Nemours 
Company. 

Fletcher, William J., A Soldier for One Hundred Days (Madison, n. p., 
1955; n.p.). Stationed at Fort Delaware during the Civil War. 
Fort Delaware Notes (January, 1957 [VIII, #1], 4 pp.). Plans for the 

Fort Delaware Museum to be opened during the summer. A list of 
acquisitions, quotations from Civil War letters from a Union soldier 
at the Fort, and a report of 1891 concerning its defenses are included 
in the latest issue. Volumes I-III, No. 1, inclusive, were mimeo- 

graphed; those issued since the fall of 1952 have been printed. 

Fryer, Aaron G., “ The Story of New Castle [1651-1951],” Antiques (LX, 
113-17). Views of historic buildings. 

“ Genealogical Department: Queries,” Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution Magazine (XC, 843). Caleb Hancock and son Micajah, of 
Sussex County. 

Graham, Ian Charles Cargill, Colonists from Scotland: Emigration to 
North America, 1707-1783 (Ithaca, N. Y., Published for the American 
Historical Association, Cornell University Press, 1956; x, 213 pp.). 
Late in 1695, when the Scots were excluded from trade with the 
English colonies, they were suspected by the English Customs Office 
of planning to purchase a settlement in the Three Lower Counties, 
now Delaware, in order to set up an entrepdt between European 
goods and a West Indian staple. These fears encouraged the English 
opponents of proprietary colonies to urge the substitution of royal 
control. The commonly held theory of the universality of Presby- 
terian patriotism during the Revolution, which may be found in 
Delaware studies of the subject, is a fallacy (p. 180), for a great 
majority of Scottish Protestant immigrants, especially those shortly 
before the war, were Loyalists. The misconception is the result of 
confusing the Scots and the Scotch-Irish, the latter of whom were 
vigorous patriots. Scottish conservatism and the envy aroused by 
their commercial success and political power in the colonies made 
them unpopular there; some of the American antipathy to England 
came from the actions of Scottish officers. 

Green, Charles E., History of the M. W. Grand Lodge of Ancient, Free 
and Accepted Masons of Delaware (Wilmington, Published by the 
Grand Lodge, 1956; xi, 340 pp.). While there were individual 
lodges in Delaware during the eighteenth century, the Grand Lodge 
of the state was organized in June, 1806, in what is now the Old 
Town Hall, the home of the Historical Society. About one-third 
of the history pertains to the activities of the Lodge in the ante- 
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bellum period. An extensive résumé or, in some cases, reproduction 
of the minutes of the meetings from the organization of the Lodge 
until 1955 is supplemented by data from manuscripts and news- 
papers. Brief and helpful biographies of early Grand Masters and 
significant Delaware figures who were Masons are also included. 

Heine, Emily, “ Man-Made Dyes: The First Hundred Years,” DuPont 
Magazine (L [#4], 2-4). Research on dyes by the DuPont Company. 

Henry, Allan Johnstone (ed.), Francis Gurney du Pont [1850-1904] A 
Memoir (Philadelphia, W. F, Fell Co., 1951; 2 vols.: 234, 306 pp.) . 
A discussion of his development of smokeless powder, plus a collec- 
tion of his letters and his history of explosions at Brandywine Mills, 
1815-1902, are of interest in industrial research. Also included are 
accounts of his civic and philanthropic activities and his connection 
with St. John’s Church, Wilmington. 

Hilliard, Robert L., Blue Rock Land. An Historical Pageant-Drama 
about the Founding of Delaware (Washington, D. C., Peabody Press, 
1956; 66 pp.). The historical characters include among others, 
Usselinx, Blommaert, De Vries, Minuit, and Matta Horn. The plot 
concerns the founding and destruction of the colony at what is now 
Lewes and the 1638 expedition to what became Fort Christina. 

Hindes, Ruthanna, “A Model House of 1864,” Spinning Wheel (June, 
1956; pp. 10, 42). A detailed description of the dollhouse, now in 
the museum of the Historical Society, which was won by Col. Henry 
S. McComb, of Wilmington, in a raffle held by the U.S. Sanitary 
Commission at the Philadelphia Fair to aid Civil War soldiers. 

— , “William Poole, Delaware Silversmith,’ Antiques (LXIX, 57). 
This little known Quaker silversmith, of Wilmington, is more famous 
as a miller and public figure in the Federal period. 

Hinrichs, Dunbar Maury, The Fateful Voyage of Captain Kidd (New 
York, Bookman Associates, Inc., 1955; 203 pp.). Compares the vari- 
ous stories of Kidd, his crew, and other eye witnesses, and assembles 
an account of his activities by separating as far as possible truth 
from myth. 

Hummel, Charles F., Jr., ‘‘ The Influence of English Design Books Upon 
the Philadelphia Cabinetmaker, 1760-1780” (Master’s thesis in Early 
American Culture, University of Delaware, 1955). 

Jordan, Alice M., “ Magazines for Children,” Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library (LX, 599-604) . Howard Pyle’s books and illustrations 
for children. 

King, Willard, “ Riding the Circuit with Lincoln,” pp. 98-116 in The 
American Heritage Reader (New York, Dell Publishing Company, 
1956; 253 pp.). Based on more than 100 letters from Judge David 
Davis, written from the circuit which he and Lincoln traveled. Davis 
had attended Newark Academy in Delaware. Reprint from an article 
in the American Heritage. 
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Klingelhofer, Herbert E., “ T he Non-Signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, John Rogers, of Maryland,” Manuscripts (VII, 225-32) . 
List includes Read, Rodney, and McKean, of Delaware, who did 
sign the document. 

Knopf,-Richard C., “Some Notes on Fort Recovery,” Museum Echoes 
(XXIX, 91-94). The defeat and massacre in 1791 of the forces of 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair, among them, Robert Kirkwood, of Delaware, 
and the successful battle in 1794 of Fort Recovery, the frontier post 
constructed by Maj. Gen. Anthony Wayne. 

Kramer, Leonard J., “ Presbyterians Approach the American Revolution,” 
Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society (XXXI, 71-86, 167- 
80). In this study lowland Scots and Ulster Scotch-Irish are combined 
and contrasted with the Highlanders who were Loyalists. Francis 
Alison, the founder of the Newark Academy, maintained an objec- 
tivity despite the war spirit but did not expect defeat. 

——, “ Muskets in the Pulpit, 1776-83,” Journal of the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society (XXXI, 229-44, XXXII, 37-52). Kramer credits the 
Ulster Scots in Pennsylvania to have carried that colony to inde- 
pendence. Joseph Montgomery, an Ulster Scot and Presbyterian 
pastor in Christiana Bridge and Georgetown, Delaware, served as a 
brigade chaplain during the war, 1776-80. During the postwar en- 
thusiasm for abolition, Francis Alison was one of those who freed his 
slaves. 

Kublin, Hyman, “The Perry Expedition of 1853; A New Account,” 
Waseda Commercial Review (#122, 179-88). Publication of the 
account by John P. Gillis, of Wilmington, from the collection of 
Gillis papers in the Historical Society of Delaware. 

La Farge, Oliver, “ Myths That Hide the American Indian,’ American 
Heritage (VII [#6], 4-19, 103-7). Distribution of tribes, including 
the Nanticokes, on the coming of the White Man. 

[Latrobe, B. H.] “ Benjamin Henry Latrobe,’ Maryland History Notes 
(XIV [#3], 9). Portrait of the architect by Carl von Breda, 1790. 

Lord, Walter, “ Day of Infamy [Attack on Pearl Harbor, 1941],” Life 
(Dec. 3, 1956; Part I of three parts: pp. 164-66, 169-70, 173-74, 177-78, 
181-82). George Welch, of Wilmington, at Pearl Harbor. 

Lorenzen, Lilly, “ Queen Christina as a Human Being,” Bulletin of the 
American-Swedish Institute (XI [#2], 9, 29). 

Lucas, Henry S., Netherlanders in America; Dutch Immigration to the 
United States and Canada, 1789-1950 (Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1955; 744 pp.). Vol. XXI in the publications by 
the University of Michigan in History and Political Science. Survey 
of the founding of New Netherland, 1623-64, including the settle- 
ments in what is now Delaware. On the basis of names, the author 


estimates 1,000 of Dutch descent lived in the American colonies in 
1700. 
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Lykes, Richard Wayne, “ Howard Pyle, Teacher of Illustration,” Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography (LXXX, 339-70). The 
teaching career of Pyle, 1894-1910, is described, emphasizing his 
methods to paint living pictures, his temperament of vitality and 
spiritual sincerity which electrified his classes, and his technique as 
a master of composition. He believed in the high destiny of art and 
in illustration as the only distinetly American form. 

Massey, George Valentine, II, “The Hon. John Curtis of ‘ Aberdeen’ 
on Bawcom Brigg Creek, Kent County, Delaware,” Pennsylvania 
Genealogical Magazine (XX, 34-39). This extensive genealogical 
study offers the English origins of the family, an account of Curtis’ 
coming to the Whorekill in 1697, his immediate descendants, his 
household and land holdings, and a résumé of his will. A sidelight 
on the man, a provincial councilor, and his period is presented in 
the reminiscences, reproduced here, by his granddaughter Ann 
Curtis, the sister of Jehu Curtis, later speaker of the Assembly, judge 
of the Supreme Court, and treasurer of the Loan Office. 

McCormick, James H., “200 Years Beside the Brandywine,” DuPont 
Magazine (L [#4], 30-31). Description of the creation of an in- 
dustrial museum by the Eleutherian Mills-Hagley Foundation. Ilus- 
trated by contemporary photographs and a painting of the mills by 
Bass Otis. 

McDade, Thomas M., “ Lurid Literature of the Last Century, The Publi- 
cations of E. E. Barclay,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography (LXXX, 452-64). Barclay began his career in 1841 with 
the publication of the Narrative and Confessions of Lucretia P. 
Cannon, Who was Tried, Convicted, and Sentenced to be Hung 
[sic] at Georgetown, Delaware ... , a twenty-four-page pamphlet 
which set the pattern for American publishers of melodrama. 

McGee, Dorothy Horton, Famous Signers of the Declaration (New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1955; [308] pp.). Chapt. XIX, “ Delaware: 
Thomas McKean and Caesar Rodney,” also contains a short biog- 
raphy of George Read. 

Metten, Murray, “ Travel Through Delaware,” Travel (CVI [#4], 18-22) . 
Historic buildings in the state. 

[Morley, Christine C.], “ William Penn’s Landing at New Castle,” Bul- 
letin of the Delaware County Historical Society (X [#1], 2). 

Morris, Richard B., “ Civil Liberties and the Jewish Tradition, in Early 
America,” Publication of the American Jewish Historical Soctety 
(XLVI, 20-39). Petitions of Jews in 1655 and 1656 to trade on the 
Delaware and to be given the privileges of burghers. Goods had 
been sent to the Delaware before November, 1655, and the right 
to trade and to own real estate was permitted in 1656, although 
the rights to establish themselves as merchants or to own retail 
shops were restricted, as in Amsterdam. The motivation for Com- 
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pany’s rule was the maintenance of a monopolistic position against 
aliens, rather than anti-Semitism. 

Moyne, Ernest J., ““ Walt Whitman and Folger McKinsey, or Walt Whit- 
man in Elkton, Maryland; A Study of Public Taste in the 1880's,” 
Delaware Notes, Twenty-ninth Series (Newark, University of Dela- 
ware, 1956; pp. 103-17). Henry Ward Beecher and Waldo Messaros 
lectured in Newark, Delaware. 

Munier, Margaret B., “ Washington’s Headquarters at the Battle of the 
Brandywine: A Reconstruction of the Benjamin Ring Farm” (Mas- 
ter’s thesis in Early American Culture, University of Delaware, 
1959) 

Murray, Pauli, Proud Shoes, The Story of an American Family (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1956; 276 pp.). This well-written biog- 
raphy of Robert and Cornelia Fitzgerald, grandparents of the author, 
and of their descendants depicts the problems of social adjustment 
of Negroes and near-Whites since the Civil War. Fitzgerald was 
born in New Castle County, 1840, the son of Thomas, who had been 
freed by George Lodge in 1832 and was an independent farmer by 
1850. His White mother, Sarah Ann Burton Fitzgerald, of Christiana 
Hundred, maintained a market stall on High (now Fourth) Street, 
Wilmington, and Robert was educated at the African School on 
Sixth Street, established by the Society of Friends. The efforts for 
both the freedman and slave by the Quaker Thomas Garrett are 
summarized. 

Newman, Herbert E., “ Delaware State Finance: The Post-War Record,” 
Delaware Notes, Twenty-ninth Series (Newark, University of Dela- 
ware, 1956; pp. 49-68) . 

, and E. W. Smith, “ Federal Grants-in-Aid to the State of Dela- 
ware,” Delaware Notes, Twenty-eighth Series (Newark, University 
of Delaware, 1955; pp. 1-26). 

Omwake, H. Geiger, “A Unique Flat-Bottomed Pottery Vessel from 
Delaware,” Archaeological Society of New Jersey Bulletin (No. 11, 
May, 1956; 2 pp.). 

Parrish, Anne, And Have Not Love (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1954; 305 pp.). Novel by a former Delawarean. 

‘“ Philadelphia Administration Book B, 1702-1720,” Pennsylvania Genea- 
logical Magazine (XX, 40-60). An index of the letters of adminis- 
tration and the dates on which they were granted for the estates of 
nineteen Delawareans, plus one Delaware executor for the will of 
a nonresident. 

Pomfret, John E., “ The First Purchasers of Pennsylvania, 1681-1700,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (LXXX, 137-63) . 
There were fewer non-Quakers among the total, 751, than formerly 
supposed, and few of either group went to the Three Lower Counties. 
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However, the descendants of one, Jacob Isaacs Van Bibber, from 
the Netherlands, settled in St. George’s Hundred. 

——. The Province of West New Jersey, 1609-1702, A History of the 
Origins of an American Colony (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1956; xii, 298 pp.). The unity of the Delaware basin is par- 
ticularly apparent in the period of conflicting jurisdictions when it 
was Dutch outpost, Swedish settlement, and after reversions, an 
English colony. Though many Swedes and Finns drifted away from 
the river settlements, they were the most stable element in mid- 
seventeenth century. Many were substantial farmers with their own 
commissioners and village government, as at Verdrietige Hook. 
William Tom, of New Castle, was the first sheriff on both sides of 
the river, and English settlers who took up choice lands below New 
Castle became the first permanent English settlers on the river, 
antedating Fenwick’s colony. Sectarian interests also unified the 
valley; Lutheran ministers labored on both sides of the river, and 
the Philadelphia Association of Baptists, 1707, included what is now 
Delaware and New Jersey. In 1711 Thomas Griffith, a former pastor 
of Welsh Tract, retired to Cape May and revived the congregation 
there. 

Pratt, Dorothy and Richard, A Guide to Early American Homes, South 
(New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956; viii, [231 pp.]). 
Certain houses in Delaware are illustrated and described in this 
volume, a companion to the same authors’ work, A Guide to Early 
American Homes, North (1956), in which Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey are similarly treated. —The emphasis on houses downstate is 
a pleasant change, and the authors show obvious enjoyment and 
appreciation. Unfortunately, errors of fact, interpretation, and 
typography appear. 

Prindle, Paul W., “ Helmus and Esther (Betts) Link” (Mimeographed, 
1956; 29 pp.). 

[Pyle, Howard]. “‘ Original Oil Paintings by Howard Pyle,” The Month, 
at Goodspeed’s Book Shop (XXVII, 147-51). Illustrations of “ Cax- 
ton at his Press,” and “ Roger Bacon.” 

Qualls, Youra, “Successors of Woolman and Benezet: The Beginnings 
of the Philadelphia Friends Freedmen’s Association,” Bulletin of 
Friends Historical Association (XLV, 82-104). Trial of Thomas 
Garrett before Chief Justice Taney in New Castle, May, 1849. 

Rodney, Thomas, “ Letter from Thomas Rodney, Esq., Oct. [10,] 1777,” 
Germantowne Crier (I [#4], 26). Describes the battle of German- 
town. 

Roth, Bernhard A., “ The Story of Pea Patch Island,” Ford Times (XLVI, 
10-14). 

Smith, les Morton, Freedom’s Fetters: The Alien and Sedition Laws 
and American Civil Liberties (Ithaca, Cornell Studies in Civil 
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Liberty, Cornell University Press, 1956; xv, 464 pp.). Delaware 
references in this work, published earlier as articles in periodicals, 
have previously been reviewed in Delaware History. 

Stewart, George R., U.S. 40; Cross Section of the United States of America 
(Cambridge, Riverside Press, 1953; viii, 311 pp.). Chapt. III, Post 
Road: New Castle to Baltimore. 

Sweeney, John A. H., “ The Corbit House at Odessa, Delaware ” (Master's 
thesis in Early American Culture, University of Delaware, 1954) . 

——., “ The Cabinetmaker in America,” Antiques (LXX, 366-69). John 
Janvier, of Cantwell’s Bridge (Odessa), and Henry Connelly, of 
New Castle County and Philadelphia. 

Taber, William S., and William H. Amos, ‘“ Delaware State Tree,” 
Estuarine Bulletin (II [#3], 2-3). The first commercial shipments 
of holly wreaths came from the vicinity of Georgetown, Delaware. 

Thompson, D. G. Brinton, Gateway to a Nation: The Middle Atlantic 
States and Their Influence on the Development of the Nation 
(Rindge, N. H., Richard R. Smith, 1956; 274 pp.). The region is 
treated as a study of separate states rather than the development of 
the area as a whole. The Swedish log cabin is termed appropriately 
the hallmark of the American frontier. Divergent opinions, such 
as those on the Delaware Loyalists, are offered but not evaluated. 
The settlement at what is now Wilmington was made in 1638, not 
1636. 

Torrence, Robert M., “ Descendants of James Smith of York, Pennsyl- 
vania, A Signer of the Declaration of Independence,” Pennsylvania 
Genealogical Magazine (XX, 29-33). Smith studied under Dr. 
Francis Alison and married Eleanor Armor, daughter of John Armor, 
of near New Castle, Delaware. 

Turner, Justin G., “Betsy Ross,’. Manuscripts (VIII, 275-79). Ross 
family manuscripts and genealogy. 

Tyler, David B., The Bay and River Delaware; A Pictorial History (Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, Cornell Maritime Press, 1955; 244 pp-). This 
attractive volume uses appropriately as endpapers the Joshua Fisher 
map (1776) of the bay and river. Short essays orient the reader 
for each period, which is illustrated by old prints, engravings, maps 
portraits, broadsides, and photographs. In addition to many illus- 
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